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‘Kissing the Blarney Stone” 


Y 
G 
a What is TRADITION? Usually it is a doctrine, a be- 
—_ lief, a usage—or even a reputation—handed down 
_ by one generation to another. Some of the country's 
| most reputable business enterprises, operated by 
succeeding generations of the same family, have, by 
% maintaining the highest quality in their products and 
2 never stooping to questionable ethics, become a sort 
% of "tradition" among the people they serve. 


But what is to be said of those who, possessing capital but 
lacking experience, acquire an old company, arrogate to them- 
selves credit for its early founding date and play up the "tra- 
ditions" of the business as their very own? Actually, the traditions 
were foreclosed when the old blood died out. The neophyte 
successors never had, nor should they profess to have had, any 
relationship with them. 


The Irish have a fitting characterization for such practices. 
They call it "Kissing the Blarney Stone". It derives from an old 
legend which holds that anyone who has visited the famous castle 
in Blarney, Ireland, and pressed his lips to the familiar Blarney 


stone, becomes endowed with great skill in the arts of coaxing, 
wheedling and flattering. 


So beware of these Johnny-come-latelies who buy out an old 
business and attempt to bask in the glory of once-revered names. 
When you are seeking materials for Sacred Vestments and Altar 
Draperies, buy "ALLEN" fabrics and you will be buying the 
finest liturgical fabrics woven anywhere in the world. Your Church 
Goods dealer carries these matchless Brocades, Damasks, Band- 
ings and Emblems. 


Special attention is called to Allen’s new 
TARNISH PROOF 
METALLIC BANDINGS 


“Buy American" 


4 


ALLEN Siac MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


Contributors to 
This Issue 
Sister Mary Catherine, S.C. 
Sister Mary Catherine teaches Englis, 
and social studies at St. James, whic 
she says is the oldest 4-year, co-educations) 


parochial high school in the U. S. She has 
an M.A. from Marquette University, 


Hugh Graham, Ph.D. 


Doctor Graham contributes herein ap. 
other in his series of biographies 9 
famous teachers. 


Sister Mary Esta, C.S.J. 


Sister Mary Esta was introduced to ou 
readers in the September issue. She draws 
on her many years of experience to show 
in practical ways how geometry may k 
made painless. 


Brother Anthony Sobocinski, S.M. 

Brother Anthony Sobocinski receive 
his B.S. in Educ. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. He has also dom 
graduate work at DePaul University ani 
the University of Notre Dame. At present 
he is teacher of religion and assistant 
novice-master. During his previous teach- 
ing in both grades and high schools, he 
was active in sodality work and the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade. 


Sister Mary Aquin, I.H.M. 

Sister Mary Aquin of Marygrove Col- 
lege faculty presents a case for the study 
of Chesterton’s The White Horse. 


James J. Madigan, Ph.L. 

Doctor Madigan, who was introduced 
to our readers in the September issue, pre- 
sents the second of his series of three ar- 
ticles on the Catholic woman’s college. 


Sister Marie Annette, I.H.M. 

Sister Marie Annette has been teaching 
for twenty-five years. She has a B.A. from 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa., and 
an M.A. from St. Bonaventure University, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. She majored in 
sacred science. The sophomore religiot 
course which she teaches treats of church 
history, grace, and the sacraments. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 

Father Guyot, well known to our reat: 
ers, is rector of St. John’s Seminary, San 
Antonio, Texas, where he also teaches 
Sacred Scripture. 


Rev. Leo G. Kampsen 

Father Kampsen was introduced to ov 
readers in February, 1950. He is dean“ 
studies and supervisor of visual aids. He 
also teaches Latin and English. 


Brother Julius F. May, S.M. 


Brother Julius May has been director of 
the Marianist juniorate, for the past 
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New and Important 


rocneten 
to Kierkegaard 


by REGIS JOLIVET, Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy in the Catholic University of Lyons 
Translated by W. H. Barber 


Tan IMPORTANCE of Kierkegaard for the con- 
temporary world has been revealed to the English- 
speaking public through translations, over the 
past fifteen years, of most of his major works. 
Up till now a general introduction to Kierke- 
gaard’s life and thought has been lacking. Pro- 
tessor Jolivet’s book fills this gap. $4.00 


Chambers's 
| Dictionary 
1 of Scientists 


Edited by A. V. HOWARD, B.Sc. 


7 ONLY BOOK of its kind. Concise authorita- 
tive work containing some 1,300 biographies and 
70 half-tone illustrations of famous scientists from 
early times to the present day. Essential for every 
library. $4.00 


Everymans 
Dictionary 

of Quotations 
and Proverbs 


Newly compiled and edited by 
D. C. BROWNING 


A COMPLETELY NEW compilation, containing 
some 4,000 proverbs and quotations of the most 
varied kind from the Bible to extracts from 
Churchill’s War Speeches. On the average there 
are oe index references for each -_. hy 


Working Wonders 
With Words 


A Practical Guide to Effective Speaking 
by WILFRED WOMERSLEY, L. C. T. L. 


— OF DISCUSSION groups, speakers, 
teachers of rhetoric, speech, public speaking and 
their students will value this simple, non-techni- 
cal, specific handbook for its comprehensive 
treatment of speech production, language, use of 
the voice, preparation of speeches (examples of 
vital speeches and extensive practice material 
included), platform conduct, debating, radio and 
discussion techniques. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
TEXTBOOKS 


LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 


A Complete Illustrated Catechism Series for the 8 Grades 


By Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. 
Goebel, Ph.D., Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in association with the Author 
of “t Teach Catechism’’—Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 


Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism Official Revised Confraternity 
Edition 1941. 


Net 
PRIMER — Our Heavenly Father, 96 pages. Grade la, paper____.--- $ .42 
BOOK 1 — Living in God’s Love, 160 pages. Grade 1b, cioth_.-__.._ 1.02 
BOOK 2 — Living by God’s Law, 212 pages. Grade 2, cloth__._-____- 1.14 
BOOK 3 — Living in God’s Grace, 346 pages. Grade 3, cioth__-__-__ 1.32 
BOOK 4— Living for God, 380 pages. Grade 4, cloth_..__--_.____ 1.47 
BOOK 5— Living Through God’s Gifts, 354 pages. Grade 5, cloth___ 1.50 
BOOK 6 — Living in God's Church, 384 pages. Grade 6, cloth____- 1.56 
BOOK 7 — Living for Triumph, 384 pages. Grade 7, cloth_.._______- 1.59 
BOOK & — Living for Holiness, 352 pages. Grade 8, cloth________- 1.65 


Teacher's Manual for each Grade 


FATHER McGUIRE'S SERIES OF 
BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 


Official Revised Edition 1941 
With Study Helps and Exercises—lIllustrated 
Where the Diocesan Syllabus specifies the Revised Baltimore Catechism, the 
Father McGuire Series will exactly meet the requirements. 
No. 0— SISTER ANNUNZIATA’S First Communion Catechism. Net 
LS a ee ee ee ee $ .21 
No. 1 — FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 
(Grades 3-5), 144 pages.....-......._-.__ 
No. 2— FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism and ‘Mass 
(Grades © 7) SO cca cin eantiw ince eal .33 
No. 3—— FATHER CONNELL’S Baltimore Catechism 


saison 27 


oo 8 SR ee paper 57 
cloth 1.05 
No. 3— FATHER CONNELL’S Confraternity Edition 
fo eee oe eee paper 66 
cloth 1.13 


FATHER JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
A Basic Series of Graded Illustrated Texts 


By Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D.D., 
Sr. M. Dominica, 0.S8.U., Ph.D. 


Net 
The Bible Story (Grades 3-4) Biographical form_____ AL ecdemaeeen $1.44 
Bible History (Grades 5-6) Chronological form -....-....--... 1.56 


The Story of the Church (Grades 7-8)_..__-__-____-__-__-______ 1.65 
Church History Tests (For use with ‘The Story of the Church’’)____ 84 


GILMOUR SERIES OF BIBLE HISTORY 


Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour 
Bible Stories (Lower Grades), cloth_..............._--.--.-.-_. Sa 
Gilmour's Bible History (Upper Grades), cloth _.._____.____._-___-- 96 


LAUX RELIGION COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A 4 Volume Series Covering the 4 Years of High School 
By Rev. John Laux, M.A. 


Part 1 The Chief Truths of Faith (1st Year), paper cover_____-- .60 
Part 2— The Means of Grace (2nd Year), paper cover_.___....___ .60 
Part 3 — Christian Moral (3d year), paper cover —~--....-.._-- .69 
Part 4— Christianity and The Church (4th Year), paper cover______ 69 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES 

A 4 Volume Series Covering the 4 Years of College 

Vol. i—THE DEFENSE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

eR DDD eee ee ee 2.40 
Vol. II—GOD AND CREATION. Kev. T. B. Chetwood, §.J._.._..__--- 2.25 
Vol. 111—GOD THE REDEEMER. Rev. C. G. Herzog, S.J...-_.__.-___-_ 2.25 
Vol. IV—CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION, Rev. C. G. Herzog, S.J._____- 2.25 


OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE 
The History of the Church in Every U. S. Diocese 


By a Benedictine Monk 
The story of the Catholic Church in each of the 48 States together with 
their social, civic and economic development___.__..__~~ <lisiteitiog Net 2.63 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Telephone Algonquin 4-3053 
Boston 11 Chicago 6 Cincinnati 1 


San Francisco 3 





WONDERFUL WEEKLY 


masemg Teaching Texts 


| MESSENGER 


for the classroom... 


There are now five School Editions of the MESSENGERS. 
Our LITTLE MESSENGER is published in three separate 
graded editions—one each for the first, second, and 
third grades. The First-Grade Edition develops reading 
readiness in its first issues—pictures with almost no 
text. Later issues introduce simple word and_ picture 
stories. The Second-Grade Edition contains more read- 
ing content, carefully gauged to the reading abilities of 
pupils of this grade. The Third-Grade Edition puts in- 
creased emphasis on the reading text, providing reading 
matter and pictures that are interesting, informative, 
and entertaining. 

For the intermediate grades (3-6), The JuNioR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER is the favorite weekly reading 
text. For the upper grades (6-9) it is The YOUNG CATH- 
OLIC MESSENGER. Both bring current topics, religion, 
science, history, and geography in pictures and stories. 





for catechetics... 


The Confraternity Editions of the MESSENGERS are 
especially designed to help those who teach religion to 
Catholic children attending public schools. OUR LITTLE 
MESSENGER is devoted entirely to preparing children 
in grades 2 and 3 for their first Confession and Holy 
Communion. The JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(grades 3-6) and The YouNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(grades 6-9) follow a three-year cycle of instruction 
based on the three principal divisions of the revised 
Baltimore Catechisms No. | and 2. This year they will 
cover the Creed section. Other instructional material 
includes Father Jim’s Letter, the week’s Gospel, stories 
of the saints, and feasts and events of the liturgical year. 

Order the MESSENGERS now on our no risk tentative 
order plan. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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RITING in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
August 1951, the Right Reverend Msgr. Luigi 
Civardi gives us a splendid summary of Catholic thought 
and pronouncements regarding a great modern means of 
communication, the motion picture. The relationship be- 
tween motion pictures and morality makes apparent, he 
declares, the competence of the Church to deal with the 
matter of films. As the guardian of morality, the Church 
looks at the matter from the viewpoint of the higher 
interests of souls. She has a definite commission to teach 
the observance of all things that Christ commanded. No 
article of His code may be ignored nor tampered with. 
“The Church has never adopted a negative attitude 
toward films,” writes the Monsignor. “It has never con- 
demned them as such. Indeed, it has extolled the ‘seventh 
art’ as a magnificent discovery of science and a gift of 
the bounty of God to mankind....In fulfillment of its 
divine mandate, the Church has ever defended morality 
on the screen and has condemned evil pictures. That it 
has done so repeatedly and energetically is evidence of 
its wisdom and maternal solicitude.” 

Pope Pius XI deplored that this gift of God was often 
used, not to praise, but to offend God; he bent his best 
efforts to make the motion picture an instrument of 
wholesome recreation, popular instruction, and moral 
elevation. In his encyclical on Christian Education 
(1929), he called our attention to the fact that the motion 
picture and other powerful means of publicity were only 
too often used as incentives to evil passions and greed 
for gain. He offered a constructive remedy—‘‘to promote 
productions that are really instructive, going so far as to 
erect with great sacrifice theaters and auditoriums in 
which virtue will have nothing to suffer and much to 
gain.” Two years later, in his encyclical on Christian 
marriage (1931), he complained that the divine institu- 
tion of marriage is “often despised . . . in motion pictures 
... whilst on the contrary, divorces, adulteries and the 
most ignominious vices are praised.” In 1936 he devoted 
an entire encyclical, “Vigilanti Cura,” to the moral prob- 
lems of motion pictures. He was prompted to write this 
encyclical by his deep anguish in noting with each passing 
day the lamentable progress of the motion picture art 
and industry in the portrayal of sin and vice. He ad- 
dressed this encyclical to the episcopate of the United 
States and he praised them for their holy crusade against 
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the abuses of motion pictures, a crusade made effective 
through the Legion of Decency ; nor did he conclude the 
encyclical without urging the Catholics of the whole 
world to be diligent in “‘a matter which touches intimately 
the moral and religious life of the entire Christian people. 
... Such a duty (of vigilance) concerns not only the 
bishops, but also the faithful and all honest men who 
have at heart the decency and sanctity of the family, of 
the nation and of human society in general.” 

Monsignor Civardi then addresses himself to the ob- 
ligation of the State in the ‘field of the motion picture. 
The State has a definite obligation. Important national 
interests are bound up with the screen, for there is today 
no more powerful means to influence the masses. The 
State must see to it, not only that the films do no evil, but 
that they do good, that they elevate and educate the peo- 
ple. The goal of state legislation is to foster wholesome 
and moral offerings, for those who rule the State cannot 
he blind to the moral ruin which abuses of the screen 
leave in their wake. Morality is a patrimony that must be 
guarded and defended by Church and State alike. Pope 
Pius XI noted that governments aie preoccupied, in 
Italy and elsewhere, with the morality of motion pictures. 
Certain words of his are full of warning to those who 
hold authority in government: “For it is not alone from 
the religious viewpoint, but from the domestic and na- 
tional viewpoint, that anxiety must be felt. ... It is not 
the future of religion and the Church that so much 
appals us,...for religion and the Church have securi- 
ties that governments, countries and peoples do not 
have.” 

In some countries boards of censorship have proved 
unequal to the task assigned them. A personnel of 
bureaucrats will ever be inadequate to the task; the 
interests of morality require that such boards include 
persons who have an educational mission and hence a 
special moral sensibility—fathers and mothers of fam- 
ilies, teachers, clergymen, and all those entrusted with 
the care of the young. The Holy Father has said the 
supervision and control of films must be fair and must 
be fairly strict. Under no circumstances should commer- 
cial interests be allowed to encourage bad taste and to 
exploit the passions of their patrons. The first responsi- 
bility in protecting children belongs to parents, but when 
parents fail, the State should exercise greater diligence 
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to preserve youth from the contagion of unwholesome 
films. Very often boards of censorship fail to function 
well because they make no attempt to see the film with 
the eyes of a child. Father Gemelli tells us that “very 
many of the films which pass through the patient and 
rigorous screenings of public and private censorship are 
anything but free of suggestive influence on the child. 
... The most innocent action, especially at the age when 
passions are strong, and notably in the sexual sphere, 
may exercise a very suggestive and baneful influence 
on the child.” 

The enforcement of laws is difficult. Law enforcement 
agencies cannot be fully effective without the voluntary 
aid of good citizens. Here the words of Pope Pius XII 
are to the point. Speaking to an assembly of men, His 
Holiness said: “Are you to agree decent people are help- 
less when confronted with these wicked exploiters of 
the press, the stage, the screen and the radio? That 
would be intolerable and would so seem to anyone who 
is acquainted with and who considers the praiseworthy 
legislation which does credit to the country. The way 
is open to respectable citizens, to fathers of families and 
to teachers to ensure that the enforcement of these provi- 
dent laws is made mandatory by filing, in due form, 
specific charges, based on facts and giving exact informa- 


tion, with the names of persons and of works, so that 
whatever is presented to the public that is objectionable 
may be prevented or suppressed.” 

Monsignor Civardi next asserts that it is the duty of 
Catholics not only to boycott indecent films, but to re- 
port them to the civil authorities. Would not one feel 
bound to report a restaurant that was serving unsanitary 
food? He who poisons the human soul commits a greater 
offense, If an offending motion picture brings no com- 
plaint even from practical Catholics, authors and legis- 
lators are led to believe that no laws are violated, that 
the productions are beyond reproach, If the guardian 
of morality is silent when he should speak, the very 
idea of decency will be lost. On the other hand, some 
mechanism should be set up to stimulate the production 
of good pictures. Monsignor Civardi suggests that gov- 
ernments grant bounties or awards to producers of films 
that make a definite contribution to morality and to the 
discouragement of crime. Art and morality should go 
hand in hand, and the government should encourage 
both. No effort and no sacrifice are too great in safe- 
guarding the physical and moral health of tomorrow's 
generation. The interests of religion, family, and 
society demand acceptable motion pictures for our 
children. 


The Audio-Visual in Education 


N article on using magnetic tape recorders for 
the study of languages appears in this issue pre- 
pared by C. W. Boldyreff of the School of Foreign Ser- 
vice at Georgetown University. We are happy to present 
it. He is not satisfied to present a purely theoretical dis- 
cussion of the use of magnetic tape recorders as an aid in 
the study of languages. Results achieved in actual cases 
of the use of the tape recorder offer very convincing proof 
of its value. The tape recorder has excellent reproducing 
fidelity. There is the added advantage that the tape may 
be rewound and used many times. Many have found the 
disc recorder and the wire recorder of great help for cer- 
tain educational purposes, but the tape recorder elimi- 
nates the expense of discs and has better tonal quality 
than the wire recorder. We are confident that our readers 
will be interested in the findings of Boldyreff. 

The same general principles underlie the use of the 
various visual and audio-visual aids. Teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools need certain competen- 
cies to make optimum use of the rich variety of audio- 
visual materials offered to our schools today. The thing of 
most importance is for the teacher to have an understand- 
ing of the philosophy and psychology of the use of these 
materials. They should know the results of researches in 
the field and the implications of the findings of these re- 
searches insofar as they have bearing on the improvement 
of instruction. It is imperative that the teacher or the 
principal become acquainted with the sources of the best 
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materials and equipment. Each teacher should have at 
least a knowledge and appreciation of the content and 
educational work of materials in his specific area. A 
thorough program requires the teacher to know the 
audio-visual resources of the community and to utilize 
these resources through class journeys, for instance, 
or through the gathering of flora and fauna, or through 
classroom exhibits of miscellaneous collections. It is the 
teachers who will appraise the educational worth and 
technical quality of materials gathered for an exhibit. He 
is the judge of materials best adapted to meet pupils’ 
needs and the purposes of instruction. 

No audio-visual aid is functional unless the teacher has 
the ability to use it effectively in a classroom situation. 
After evaluating the effectiveness of materials in a class- 
room situation, the teacher must go on to modify and 
improve future instructional practices on the basis of 
such evaluation. There is requisite in the teacher the 
skill to assemble and operate the various kinds of pro- 
jection equipment, radios, transcription players, and 
recording equipment, as these become available. It will 
devolve upon the teacher to store, file, and maintain ma 
terials and equipment, and have them easily available 
when needed. The teacher who wishes to use audio- 
visual aids must be artist enough to actually produce 
some of the simpler aids; collections of functional pic 
tures made by teachers with the help of the pupils, ate 

(Continued on page 120) 
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OUR LADY OF 
THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By SISTER MARY CATHERINE, S.C. 


St. James School, 201 S. Monroe Street, Bay City, Michigan 


IKE the sweet showers of his own 

bright April Chaucer’s love for our 
Lady engendered the flower of his Marian poetry, yet 
it is significant that the soil of Mediaevalism from which 
this bloom sprang was a rich and worthy seed bed. 
Though references to the Mother of God are frequent 
in The Canterbury Tales, we shall consider in this 
article only those two sections of the masterpiece that 
are written in her honor: The Prioress’s Prologue and 
Tale and the “Invocatio ad Mariam” of the Prologue 
of the Second Nun’s Tale. 


DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN IS AN 
INTEGRAL ART OF MEDIAEVAL CULTURE 


Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is rooted deep in the 
history of England. Both the Anglo-Saxons and their 
Norman conquerors were fervent in the service of their 
heavenly Queen, and this common feature of their wor- 
ship was one of the strong bonds that affected the rapid 
fusion of the two peoples, 

Freighted with the tradition of generations who had 
lived and died under the protection of their “noble 
Princesse,” this devotion came to our poet. The Middle 
Ages had gradually molded life and faith into so per- 
fect a unity that material and spiritual were both blended 
into the reality of practical existence. It is in this milieu 
that we must consider Chaucer’s laudation of our Lady ; 
for though through the fourteenth century rumbled the 
thunder that presaged the religious upheaval of the 
sixteenth, the doctrine of devotion to the saints was 
practically unquestioned in Chaucer’s day. It will be 
femembered that his own Pilgrims were among those 
who, he.tells us in his General Prologue: 

. specially from every shire’s end in England, 

... go their way to Canterbury, to seek the holy 
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blessed martyr who helped them when they were 

sick.” 

Mediaeval religious poetry was necessarily optimistic, 
for over all the sorrows of time arched the certainty of 
life everlasting. It was also direct and tender in thought 
and expression, for God was “Our Father” and men 
believed what He said about the lilies of the field and 
the two sparrows that were sold for a farthing. 


CANTERBURY TALES EXEMPLIFIES BEST 
ASPECTS OF MEDIAEVAL RELIGIOUS POETRY 


The Prioress’s Tale is an excellent example of these 
traits. It is, as the reader will recall, a story of the 
martyrdom of a Chri$tian child who, as he passed 
through the Jewish quarter of the city on his way to 
and from school each day, was heard 

evermore sweetly singing and crying: “O alma 

redemptoris.” His mind was ever set upon, our 

Lady; the sweetness of Christ’s mother had so 

pierced his heart that to invoke her he could not 

cease singing on the way. 

For his temerity he was seized and dispatched by a 
cutthroat who threw him into a ditch by the roadside. 
Here his heavenly Mother came to him and, placing a 
grain upon his tongue, bade him sing her anthem even 
in death. 

As his bier was sprinkled with holy water after his 
Funeral Mass, the child’s voice rose strong and clear: 
“O alma!” The martyr then told the startled abbot 
officiating to remove the grain, for Mary’s promise had 
been: “My little child, now will I fetch thee when the 
grain is taken away.” 


'Geoffrey Chaucer, “The Canterbury Tales” in The Modern 
Reader's Chaucer, edited by John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye (Random House, 1940). This and all subsequent 
quotations are from this edition. 
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The significant feature of the story is the gallant 
tenderness of the little schoolboy who, even as he lay in 
the foul pit, “began to sing ‘alma redemptoris’ so loudly 
that all the place rang,” and the answering love of Mary, 
“Be not afraid, I will not forsake thee.” 

It has often been pointed out that the art of The 
Prioress’s Tale lies chiefly in the emphasis laid on the 
human as opposed to the supernatural aspects of the 
story. This is true in regard to both the child and Mary. 
The heroic elements of the typical martyr story are not 
mentioned here, nor are there radiant gates of paradise 
swinging wide, nor white robes and palms, nor triumph- 
ant “Hosannas.” There is only our Mother coming to 
a frightened little-boy martyr in a pit to soothe and re- 
ward him. 

In this warmly human treatment, too, one perceives 
the characteristic optimism of the Middle Ages. The 
Blessed Virgin was not only the celestial Queen in whose 
honor men reared magnificent cathedrals and painted 
gloriously-undying pictures. She was (and to the exi- 
gencies of everyday life this was far more important), 
a Mother to whose arms one ran in the simplicity of 
his little-child faith from a world black with sin and 
its consequences, confident that in her embrace he would 
be cradled with Justice and Mercy, with Omnipotence 
made Flesh. 

In a society which had been largely formed by the 
universal Church it is to be expected that the bulk of 
the religious poetry would tend to be didactic. In both 
the Prologue of the Prioress’s Tale and the Invocatio 
we find brief but careful explanations of the essentials 
of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth and of Mary’s role 
as mediatrix of all graces. Such lines, too, as 

For sometimes, lady, of thy benignity, thou dost 

even go before men’s prayers, and procurest for us, 

through thine intercession, the light to guide us 
unto thy dear Son. 

.... Since faith is dead without works, give me wit 

and time so to work that I be quit of that darkest 

place of all. 

Such lines, coming in the midst of a petition addressed 
to the Seat of Wisdom, can be explained only in the 
light of the genuine simplicity which is the hallmark 
of the best Mediaeval religious poets. It is as if they 
said ‘their prayers aloud and, for the benefit of any 
noncelestial ears that might be listening, inserted some 
solid pieces of dogma by way of instruction or exhor- 
tation. 

Much doctrine is conveyed, too, in the symbols with 
which the Mediaevalism delighted to enrich its cathe- 
drals, its art, and its literature, for symbol and allegory 
were unfailing sources of inspiration for the mind of 
the Middle Ages. To the Prioress Mary is the “white 
lily-flower,” “root of bounty,” and “bush unburnt” ; to 
the Second Nun, “well of mercy,” “sun of excellence,” 
and “haven of refuge.” In the heart of each familiar 


symbol burns the accumulated love of generations who 
have meditated and written on God’s Mother. 

And chivalry paid its court to the Queen. Devotion 
to her was, indeed, an integral part of the chivalric 
whole. It is typical, too, that in paying their devoir, men 
should use the language and the fervor of courtly love, 
Where in all the shining pages of knightly literature 
will be found a more noble vow than that of the seven- 
year-old schoolboy ? 

“And is this song made in honor of Christ's 
mother?” said this innocent. “Now I will do my 
diligence, certes, to learn it all ere Christmas is 
past. Though I be chidden for mine own book, and 
beaten thrice in an hour, I will learn it in honor of 
our Lady.” 


MARY’S PLACE IN MEDIAEVAL LIFE SHOWN 
BY REACTION OF CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


Note the reception accorded the Prioress’s Tale by 
that cross-section of society represented by the Canter- 
bury pilgrims. As soon as the story was completed, 
Chaucer seemingly cast his eyes down the long line of 
travelers. Among the more devout he noticed the light- 
hearted Squire who “all the day long was singing or 
playing upon the flute,” the wordly Monk, the Friar 
“wanton and jolly,” the Franklin who was “ever want 
to live in pleasure,” and the Shipman who “paid no 
heed to nice conscience.” And close behind them rode 
the irresponsible Wife of Bath, the Miller who was “a 
loud prater and ribald jester,” the vulgar Sumner, the 
hypocritical Pardoner, and the Manciple who “hood- 
winked all of them.” As if awed himself by the chang 
of demeanor in them all, Chaucer says quietly, “When 
all this miracle had been told, every man was wondrous 
sober.” So potent, even in the souls of the frivolous and 
the dissolute, was reverence for Mary. 

To sum up: Chaucer was a product of the Mediaeval 
way of life as well as its shrewdest observer. His Marian 
poetry in The Canterbury Tales is redolent of the faith 
of the Middle Ages and of its consequent optimism and 
singleheartedness. It is eager to share its treasures, and 
so is literally and symbolically didactic by turns. Direct 
and reverent as an impromptu morning prayer, it 1s 
withal humble and chary of words. It says little, but 
suggests much. It listens, and ponders—and realizes 
its own utter insufficiency. It is verily the voice of Chau- 
cer that cries through his Prioress: 

My skill is so weak, O blessed queen, to declare thy 

worthy greatness that I cannot sustain the burden; 

but fare as a twelve-month’s child that can scarce 
utter any word. Therefore I pray, guide my song 
which I shall say of thee, 
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GERBERT (c 946-1003): 


Scholar, Statesman, and Schoolmaster 


By HUGH GRAHAM, Ph.D. 


Department of Education, John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


ISTORIANS, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, rarely find occasion 
to praise the tenth century. On the contrary, some de- 
scribe it as a century of blood while others refer to it 
as the darkest of the Middle Ages. The. great Cardinal 
Baronius commenced his history of it with these words : 
“A new century begins, which from it cruelty and lack 
of virtue is usually called iron; from ignorance and ex- 
uberant vice, leaden ; and from dearth of leaders, dark.” 
It should be pointed out, however, that the picture 
is not quite so dark as it has sometimes been painted. 
A modern historian would more guardedly describe it 
as “a period of transition.” 

It is now known that the so-called Carolingian restora- 
tion does not mean a renaissance of literature, but rather 
a transference of it from Ireland, Britain, and Italy into 
the less enlightened Frankland. Moreover, the change 
was not temporary as was once thought; for an interest 
in classical studies continued in some of the more vigor- 
ous cathedral and monastic schools. It is true that with 
the political disintegration of the Empire the growth 
of feudalism threatened the independence of the Church 
to such a degree that at certain times and in certain 
places neither religion nor learning could flourish. 

Even the monasteries which for centuries had been 
the bulwarks of culture and civilization shared the gen- 
eral decadence ; but fortunately, they were the first medi- 
eval institutions to show signs of recovery. 


CLUNY MARKED BEGINNING OF NEW ERA 
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The foundation of the Abbey of Cluny in Burgundy 
in 910 A.D. marked the beginning of a new era. From 
Cluny a great spiritual awakening spread through 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. One important 
outcome of the Cluniac reform was the freeing of many 
monasteries from the domination of the local secular 


lords and placing of them directly under the control 
of the Holy See. 
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Among the monasteries which felt the salutary in- 
fluence of Cluny was that of Aurillac in Aquitaine. Here 
Gerbert the subject of this sketch received an excellent 
religious and literary education under the fostering care 
of the Abbot Gerald and a monk named Raymond. That 
these two men were not only inspiring teachers but the 
most loyal of friends we learn from two sources: Ger- 
bert’s own Letters and the story of his life so sym- 
pathetically told by one of his many gifted pupils, Richer, 
the son of a French nobleman, who spent several years 
under his tutelage. 

Gerbert himself was born at, or near, Aurillac in 
central France sometime before the middle of the tenth 
century, probably in the year 946 A.D. His parents were 
poor and obscure peasants, but as in the case of many 
another intelligent boy, a humble origin was no insur- 
mountable barrier to a successful career as a churchman. 


GERBERT FAMED AS TEACHER AND SCHOLAR 


As Sylvester II, Gerbert ascended the papal throne 
in the year 999 A.D. having the distinction of being the 
first Frenchman to attain that exalted position. The 
honor came to him as a climax to a very well spent life 
during which he won recognition as author, humanist, 
philosopher, mathematician, statesman, and archbishop. 
His most enduring claim to fame, however, rests on his 
achievements as a teacher and as a scholar who showed 
remarkable zeal in building up libraries in monastic and 
cathedral schools in which he took a personal interest. 

We do not know the exact year when he entered the 
monastic school at Aurillac nor do we know how long 
he spent there, but his letters to the Abbot Gerald and 
to Raymond bear witness to his appreciation of the ex- 
cellent instruction and guidance he received from both 
of them. So far as the monastery of Aurillac is con- 
cerned, the letters of Gerbert completely refute the charge 
so often made that the Cluniac reform was hostile to the 
study of classical literature. Both Gerbert and Raymond 
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were unusually well read in both pagan and Christian 
authors; both were deeply religious and neither ap- 
parently experienced any difficulty in reconciling faith 
and reason, religion and science. In short, they were 
Christian humanists as have been many other good 
Christians from the early centuries of our era to the 
present time. 

By the year 967 Gerbert had probably exhausted the 
intellectual resources of his teachers at Aurillac. Fortu- 
nately at this time there arrived at the monastery a dis- 
tinguished pilgrim who gave a glowing account of the 
flourishing state of learning in Spain. The visitor was 
no other than Borel, Count of Barcelona and Duke of 
the Spanish March. At the request of the Abbot, Ger- 
bert was sent back with Borel who turned his protege 
over to Bishop Hatto who placed the young Frenchman 
in his episcopal school of Vich in Catalonia. 

Here, according to Richer, Gerbert studied mathe- 
matics “extensively and successfully.” At the end of 
three years his knowledge, if not profound according to 
modern standards, was considered extraordinary. His 
learning apparently was acquired under Christian aus- 
pices for there is no conclusive evidence that he travelled 
widely in Spain, then largely in the hands of the Sara- 
cens. Because of their favorable location it is quite pos- 
sible, however, that the Christian schools in the Spanish 
March had received an infiltration of Arabic learning 
that substantially enriched the quadrivium, or the science 
division of the medieval curriculum. 

One thing that is certain is that Gerbert’s knowledge 
of mathematics was of a different kind from anything 
known to his Christian contemporaries, and we know 
that it was his reputation for mathematical scholarship 
that caused Borel and Bishop Hatto to select him to ac- 
company them when they made their memorable visit 
to Rome in 971. 


SCHOLASTICS AT RHEIMS 


While in Rome Gerbert’s scholarship so impressed 
both Pope John XIII and the Emperor Otto I that the 
latter induced him to reside at the royal palace and teach 
mathematics to chosen students, including his own son, 
the future Otto II. Gerbert had spent about a year in 
this capacity when Garamanus, Archdeacon of Rheims, 
arrived in Rome as an ambassador of King Lothair. This 
Garamanus had a great reputation as a philosopher and 
as Gerbert’s thirst for knowledge was still unquenched, 
he asked and obtained permission to accompany Gara- 
manus on his return to Rheims where they arrived about 
972. Here Gerbert studied philosophy under the arch- 
deacon and in return gave the latter lessons in music 
and mathematics. 

Before long Gerbert knew as much philosophy as his 
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new master and the news of his unusual accomplish- 
ments soon reached the ears of Adalbero, the wealthy, 
pious, and enlightened Archbishop of Rheims. This was 
the beginning of a friendship which lasted to the death of 
the Archbishop and occupied a large part in the life of 
Gerbert. 

Adalbero gladly appointed Gerbert as scholasticus of 
his cathedral school which under the capable leadership 
of the talented young headmaster became famous al] 
over Europe and attracted pupils from all parts. The 
ten years (972-982) that Gerbert spent here as head- 
master were the most tranquil and probably the most 
happy of his life. 


HIS METHODS 


Thanks to the graphic account supplied by Richer we 
have an unusually full account of the studies pursued at 
this time in the Rheims Cathedral School and of the 
ingenious methods and devices used by Gerbert in his 
classroom. 


Among the textbooks in use were Latin translations 
of Porphry’s Isagoge or Introduction and of Aristotle's 
Categories, De Interpretatione, and the Topics. He used 
Cicero’s translation of the Topics as an introduction to 
the art of argumentation and these were further devel- 
oped by the copious commentaries of Boethius. 


From logic or dialectic Gerbert led his students to 
the study of rhetoric, but recognizing the need for an 
extensive vocabulary, he accustomed them to reading 
widely not only in Cicero and Vergil, but also in Statius, 
Terence, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and Lucan. From 
the description given by Richer we may infer that in 
teaching the trivium, Gerbert did not keep grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic in water-tight compartments as 
has often been done by less intelligent teachers. Ap 
parently he sought to integrate the learning process $0 
that his students might acquire a well rounded or liberal 
education in which literature and philosophy were funds 
mental elements. 

For him, as for many other medieval teachers, the 
study of grammar really meant the study of language 
and literature. In teaching logic he did not confine him- 
self to the formal technical side of the subject but dealt 
with the philosophical implications of logical problems. 
His work, De Rationali et Ratione Uti, though apparent- 
ly only a treatise on logic, is in fact a metaphysical work. 
Like the great teacher he was, he placed oratory and 
scholarship in a position subordinate to character trait- 
ing and the discharge of public duties. 

During the years spent in the cathedral school of 
Rheims, Gerbert lost no opportunity of enriching its 
library with manuscript copies of the Latin classic 
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authors. He spent money generously in purchasing copies 
of rare works which through the ravages of time were 
rapidly disappearing. He had agents located at* various 
strategic points and employed many scribes whom he 
allowed to fix their own prices. He even traded globes 
of his own construction in exchange for manuscripts. 


HIS TEACHING DEVICES 
—————————————————————— 


If his teaching of the trivium was out of the ordinary, 
his skill and ingenuity in teaching the quadrivium is 
still more noteworthy. To illustrate his lectures on as- 
tronomy he constructed both terrestrial and celestial 
globes, or spheres, on which the courses of the planets 
were traced. To facilitate the study of arithmetic he 
constructed an elaborate abacus with twenty-seven divi- 
sions and a thousand counters made of horn. As a mathe- 
matician he did not exhaust the knowledge possessed 
by men before him, but he drew on all available sources 
and taught them with understanding. He advanced the 
current methods of computation in arithmetic but the 
claim that he introduced the Hindu-Arabic system is 
not well supported. Gerbert’s two books Regulae de 
Abaci and De Numerorum Abaci Rationibus are typical 
of the arithmetical textbooks from the tenth to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. In these treatises the 
processes employed in addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication are similar to those employed in modern times, 
but the processes of division are unnecessarily compli- 
caed. The superior Hindu-Arabic system did not be- 
come popular until much later. Historians of mathe- 
matics remind us that it was not until the beginning of 
the thirteenth century that the Arabic notation was 
adopted and gradually superseded both the clumsy 
Roman notation and the use of the abacus which had 
distinct limitations especially in dealing with large num- 
bers. 

Gerbert had a remarkable knowledge of music and 
is credited with having constructed a hydraulic organ 
with brass pipes. Other inventions attributed to him 
include a mechanical clock and diagram to be used in 
teaching the rules of rhetoric. 

No doubt the motive that stimulated these inventions 
was the idea of providing teaching aids that would 
smooth the path of the learner, His success as a teacher, 
however, was due to something more substantial than 
his ingenuity and skill in adapting and using mechanical 
devices. As Richer suggests, it was the spiritual energy 
of the teacher that increased the number of his pupils. 

That such a teacher produced a profound influence 
on his contemporaries and successors might well be 
taken for granted, even if we did not have objective 
evidencé to support such a claim. At least thirteen of 
Gerbert’s pupils became bishops or archbishops and five 
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or six more became abbots of the principal monasteries. 
These pupils of his carried with them a zeal for learning 
that expressed itself in the rejuvenated cathedral and 
monastic schools of France and Germany. 

Among the more famous of Gerbert’s pupils we may 
list Adalbero of Laon, Fulbert of Chartres, and Jean of 
Auxerre. Fulbert is especially well-known because of 
the fact that he was the first scholasticus of the reorgan- 
ized cathedral school of Chartres, the most famous of 
all French cathedral schools prior to the rise of the 
University of Paris. John of Salisbury, the great English 
humanist of the twelfth century, has made us familiar 
with the names of several of the illustrious teachers as- 
sociated with the school of Chartres. 

Gerbert had an honor and a privilege accorded to few 
teachers inasmuch as he was able to place his distin- 
guished alumni in positions where they could exercise 
a salutary cultural influence on posterity. His pupils 
carried his zeal for learning into the cathedral and 
monastic schools of Cambrai, Utrecht, Cologne, Rouen, 
and other places. 

His teaching also influenced the political life of his 
times since among his pupils he had Robert, the son 
and successor of Hugh Capet, as well as Froment, Rob- 
ert’s chancellor and Bishop of Paris. He is said to have 
molded the character and stimulated the ambitions of the 
youthful Emperor Otto III. 


APPOINTED TO ABBEY OF BOBBIO 


In 983 Gerbert was called on by Otto II to govern 
the Abbey of Bobbio, which had been founded by the 
Irish St. Columban in the seventh century. As con- 
trasted with the discipline of the French monasteries 
the discipline and management of Bobbio was in an 
intolerable condition ; nor did Gerbert see any immediate 
prospect of reform. Perhaps its greatest attraction for 
him was its library, but conditions were unfavorable for 
either teaching or study. He therefore returned to 
Rheims the following year and became secretary to his 
friend Archbishop Adalbero, 

For a time politics engaged his attention. In the strug- 
gle between the last of the Carolingians he espoused the 
cause of Hugh Capet who was crowned in 987 and estab- 
lished the Capetian dynasty. For political reasons Hugh 
Capet appointed Arnulf as successor of Archbishop Adal- 
bero. Before long Arnulf was deposed for treason and 
in 991 Gerbert was elected Archbishop of Rheims, but 
on appeal to the Holy See the election was declared 
illegal. 


In 998, however, Gerbert was appointed Archbishop 
of Ravenna. Here the period of his jurisdiction though 
brief was sufficient for him to reestablish discipline in 

(Continued on page 102) 
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PAINLESS GEOMETRY 


By SISTER MARY ESTA, C.S.J. 


Saint Francis de Sales High School, Utica, New York 


ERTAINLY, no teacher would be 

rash enough to proclaim that he or 
she had discovered a universal panacea for the pains 
and throes with which the average high school pupil 
assimilates geometry. The proper approach to this sub- 
ject is of prime importance, however, and much in the 
way of overcoming the fear of the subject may be done 
by an enthusiastic and energetic teacher. 


START WITH THE SIMPLE 


The easiest way to introduce the student to the in- 
tricacies of Euclid is to start with the simple and the 
obvious. All sophomores are familiar with many geo- 
metric figures and practically all youngsters like to draw. 

Equipped with a compass, an ordinary straight edge 
ruler, and a protractor, it is an easy matter for the aver- 
age boy or girl to learn one or two simple constructions 
each day. No explanations are necessary and no proofs 
would be advisable at this stage. Constant review will 
familiarize the pupil with the details of the majority of 
the constructions. As the teacher proceeds with the es- 
sential figures, it is well to inject non-required construc- 
tions from time to time; trisect a straight angle, and 
while you have an inscribed hexagon, show how an in- 
scribed equilateral triangle or a duodecagon may be ob- 
tained. Children love to do things and to use their hands. 
At the same time this technique develops skill and grad- 
ually introduces geometric terms. And I venture to say, 
it will gradually awaken in the pupil a love of beauty, 
simplicity, and neatness. The constructions as a rule cease 
to be work—they are a pleasure. 

Starting the period with constructions may help the 
child to concentrate ; then again, the closing of a period 
with constructions for five or ten minutes may serve as 
relaxation. 

High school geometry taught as an informational sub- 
ject is practically useless. Once the student senses his 
teachers have such an aim in view, his dislike is apt to 
be spontaneous. Either we like geometry or we dislike it 
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very much. There seems to be no middle ground. Once 
a boy or girl can be led to see that he is merely putting 
in orderly fashion common-sense thoughts about com- 
monplace things, you have won your battle. 


LET PUPILS DEMONSTRATE 


An observing teacher will find many examples in his 
immediate surroundings which will aid him in his work. 
For example, the sidewalk in front of the school where 
I now teach is made up of sections of concrete, each of 
which is a perfect rhombus. The ingenious teacher may 
show how to hinge together strips of colored construc- 
tion paper, and in a trice the pupil will have squares, rec- 
tangles, triangles, rhombuses, trapezoids ! The main point 
to remember is that the pupil learns to demonstrate by 
demonstrating the figure himself. We should not be the 
salesman type of teacher; but rather let the boy or girl 
do the work. Frequently an ingenious pupil offers a 
worthwhile suggestion for putting across an idea for the 
less apt pupils. Young America is indeed quite inventive, 
and we as teachers must be open to their suggestions. 

It has been found too that a small dose well assimilated 
is very often the best prescription. A patient developing 
of a few (very few) ideas each day will result ina 
month’s sum-total of work that will surprise both the 
pupil and the teacher. Colored chalk, as most teachers 
know, is used to advantage in the beginning. It is at best 
a crutch, and when its need has passed, it should be dis- 
carded. 


VARIOUS AIDS MAY BE USED 


Yard sticks placed on the floor will provide perfect 
geometric figures ; pencils will demonstrate for intersect 
ing lines and parallels. A compass held with its points 
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on the desk makes a perfect isosceles triangle ; window 
panes may be squares or rectangles. Intersections of 
walls will give plane (and dihedral) angles ; the light on 
the ceiling may be used as a point when asking: how do 
we find the exact distance to the floor? Clock faces make 
excellent circles, With patience to endure the occasional 
deposit of papers on the floor, one may provide a com- 
plete set of all the geometric figures by merely using 
construction paper. 

While no notebook should assume too much impor- 
tance, the best way to teach the theorems is by, first, 
demonstrating with actual figures in sand or on the floor ; 
second, developing step by step on the board while the 
pupil develops in his notebook. Avoid speed ; make haste 
slowly. We should use of course the analytic method, 
combined with the heuristic. Let the pupil find out for 
himself all he possibly can! It is a slow method, but it is 
worth the trouble for it “pays dividends.” 

No geometry teacher needs a test to find out whether 
or not his pupils know what they are doing. I know of no 
thrill greater than that of seeing the satisfied intelligent 
faces of a group who are able to grasp what a mathe- 
matics teacher is proposing for ‘heir comprehension. 

Every teacher worthy of the name must have a definite 
goal in view and a clear concept of that end at all times. 
This gives him a standard with which to measure the 
worth of his teaching. It is unfortunate that some teachers 
have as their main goal the passing of an examination— 
particularly is this so with regard to a teacher of geom- 
etry. This subject has a high disciplinary rating because 
it has been believed for many years to be an aid to the 
development of reasoning power and concentration. 
Properly taught, history, geography, or nature study 
could do this even better. And I might add, with more 
pleasure! There is, however, a pleasure in the mastery 
of mathematics, and while I would hesitate to compare 
that pleasure with the joy derived from music or from 
the reading of beautiful poetry, there are people who 
thrill with the happiness they experience when they 
master a difficult mathematical problem. 


PROCEED AT RATE THAT PERMITS 
UNDERST ANDING 
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Let us be honest—the value of geometry as a pre- 
paratory subject is decidedly dubious. The majority of 
our pupils will have no further need of geometric terms 
or knowledge. The teacher should be allowed wide lati- 
tude when it comes to the subject matter to be covered. 
He should be able to proceed at a rate which will per- 
mit a sympathetic and patient understanding of the diffi- 
culties presented as the subject unfolds and have ample 
time to remove these obstacles from the path of the pupil. 

The use of a stilted arrangement and form are mere 
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incidentals and often a waste of time. Years of exper- 
ience will show any one the uselessness of citing conu- 
tinuous reasons, for often we find a youngster writing 
out a proof and then painstakingly going back to write 
in insignificant and obvious reasons. No wonder a dis- 
like develops ! 

Geometry teachers must develop accuracy and never 
stress speed. It is important for pupils to know the geo- 
metric terms, but they must be explained in the lan- 
guage of the pupil. Glib recitations of formulae or state- 
ments developed by mature minds are of no consequence. 
Useless definitions should be avoided and if possible 
such servicable ones as are needed should be developed 
by the pupil with the teacher’s help in simplifying the 
language. A definite idea of a concept is far better than 
a stereotyped definition. 

Homework should be given sparingly and at first 
based on what is given in class. Not until the year is at 
least half over should any attempt be made at original 
research. Then this should be carefully graded, pro- 
ceeding from the simplest to the gradually more difficult 
problems. Homework which is not checked is worse than 
useless. If possible, corrected homework should be re- 
tained for future reference. 


OBJECTIVE WORK HAS PROPER USE 


While objective work should not be overdone, there 
is nothing better to gain a concept of such difficult 
things as circle relations. Here we may make the home 
assignment objective. A large circle cut from construc- 
tion paper serves as a base to teach the formula for 
circle areas, A square may be inscribed in this circle. 
Bisecting one side of the square will give an octagon; 
bisecting one side of the octagon will give one sixteenth 
of the circumference. If these sixteenths are carefully 
marked off and diameters drawn, the circle may be cut 
into triangles which have slightly curved bases. Putting 
these together properly gives a parallelogram. The area 
of a parallelogram equals the base times the height. In 
the circle whose parts are so arranged it is also base 
times height, but the base is half the circumference and 
the height corresponds to the radius, hence the area of 
the circle equals one half the circumference times the 
radius. Then by substitution for circumference we de- 
rive the formula : 

wr? (tornd-r=%n-r-r) 
This project might be assigned as homework for a 
brighter group; the actual cutting of the circle into six- 
teenths could be done by any group. 

As far as possible, written work ought to be avoided. 
The development and reasoning power of the mind come 
before the writing out of proofs. Not all pupils are able 
to visualize mental figures, but with constant repetition 
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even the average youngster is able to do some abstract 
mental work. We must labor unceasingly to eliminate 
vague and rambling expressions, and drill especially with 
a view to avoiding special cases. Facts true for equilateral 
and isosceles triangles may not be true for scalene tri- 
angles. 

The average pupil confuses converse with reverse; 
much patient meaningful drill is called for here. Again, 
not all converses are true and youngsters are quick to 
realize the absurdity of some common sense everyday 
examples of converses. For some strange reason, they 
are slow to make the transition into the purely geometric 
field. 

There could be drill on the misleading advertisements 
in magazines as well as on the radio to show the danger 
of reasoning from converses. We can teach our pupils 
to discern the significant words and phrases, to line up 
the evidence, to discard what is not needed, and to then 
form an unbiased judgment. Time spent in this wise is 
worth far more than the passing of any examination. 
Pupils taught in this manner learn the need for concise 


understanding of terms and definitions. Such knowledge 
will in later life eliminate misunderstandings and futile 
arguments. This lesson also conveys that things are not 
what they seem to be, that our conclusions are valid 
only if the assumptions and definitions which led us to 
them are valid. 

Circumstantial evidence has acquitted or convicted 
many a man of crime. The indirect method in geometry 
is seldom associated in the pupils’ minds with the ever- 
popular “Who-done-its” and the alibi, “Why not?” 
Elimination for one reason or another of many fields of 
work often leads to the selection of a job—the indirect 
method. We study all the possibilities and then eliminate 
all except one. 

Teaching geometry is either a delight or a drudgery. 
Which will we have it to be? If we remember that pupil- 
interest is in direct ratio to pupil-participation and that 
we are only the guides along the way, we are in a fair 
way to making our task a delight. We may have to 
study and work for years before we know how to train 
pupils to think, but the quest is well worth the effort. 


Gerbert 


(Continued from page 99) 


the monastery of Bobbio, of which he was still Abbot. 
By an imperial decree issued by his friend and former 
pupil, Otto III, he secured the restitution of the mon- 
astic property which had been alienated during his ab- 
sence. 

In 999 he ascended the pontifical throne with the title 
of Sylvester II and reigned until his death four years 
later. During his short regime, he maintained the dignity 
of his august office and showed zeal in promoting reforms 
begun by his predecessor. While he showed firmness in 
maintaining unflinchingly the discipline of the Church, 
he acted with magnanimity toward his old rival, Arnulf, 
whom he restored to the See of Rheims. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


ELANCE I ET TONS AS TL TT Le aT 


The many-sided Gerbert even won a place in the his- 


tory of philosophy ; for it is claimed that he was one of 
the pioneers of the scholastic movement, that he was 
to the tenth century what Eriugena was to the ninth and 
what Abelard was to the twelfth. As has been said he 
was a great builder of libraries and it is maintained that 
Cicero’s Orations were preserved thanks to his zeal in 
having them copied. He was also a student of medicine, 
as was his pupil, Richer, who taught the medical sys- 
tems of Hypocrates and Galen in the cathedral school 
of Chartres during the closing years of the tenth century. 

Gerbert is a fine example of the Christian humanist. 
Ile was generous and loyal and showed a good under- 
standing of human nature. He was likewise courageous 
and upright and had a fine sense of duty. As a teacher 
he is to be commended for his ability to make learning 
attractive to his students and for his unfailing efforts to 
promote the cause of Christian education. As a states- 
man and churchman it can be truly said of him that no 
act done under his authority or under his influence had 
any motive other than zeal for the public good. 
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MAKING MARIOLOG Y 


Interesting and Practical 


By BROTHER ANTHONY SOBOCINSKI, S.M. 


Marynook, Novitiate of the Marianists, Galesville, Wisconsin 


i Christians and Catholic educators, 
we are aware that knowledge of 
Mariology is essential to our students. Jesus dying gave 
Mary to us as Mother and entrusted us to her. He, the 
Son of God, became Son of Mary for the salvation of 
mankind. Our purpose in Catholic education is to form 
Christ in souls. In showing our students that they must 
take on Jesus’ qualities, we must necessarily convince 
them that our Lord did all on this earth as Son of Mary. 
Hence the need for Mariology. Furthermore, our stu- 
dents are not sufficiently interested in our Blessed 
Mother. They do not know their Mother intimately 
enough. Yet the Church teaches that devotion to Mary 
isa means and condition for salvation. The saints have 
taught that devotion to Mary is the shortest, surest, 
easiest, and most perfect way to Christ. What a crime 
therefore if we neglect to teach Mariology or make the 
students dislike Mariology simply because we lack a 
progressive and heart-warming method of presentation ! 

A method, for effectiveness, must be practical and at 
the same time interesting. In this article, suggestions are 
given for fulfilling these two conditions. 

Just as when we go somewhere, we keep the goal in 
mind, so do we have a goal in Mariology. Our Blessed 
Mother ought to be made the model of our students in 
the practice of these, her outstanding personal virtues: 
faith, humility, simplicity, prayerfulness, and chastity. 
Note that these virtues are most conspicuous in Mary. 
Two virtues with social effects may be added to the 
foregoing. They are charity towards one’s family, class- 
mates, fellow parishioners, and neighbors ; and the flower 
of charity, zeal for the salvation of those in one’s sphere 
of influence, or milieu, or medium. The purpose for in- 
culeating these virtues is, of course, that our students 
may become more loving in the sight of Mary by being 
more like her First-born themselves and that they may 
lead others into the same condition. 

Once we have this goal dominantly before our minds 
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as it will apply to our students, we can take means to 
achieve it. However, leading them to knowledge alone 
does not suffice. “Real education is the training of the 
tastes, the feelings, appreciation, as well as of the mem- 
ory and the will.”" Knowledge, attitudes, and habits, 
therefore, must be chosen, but in such phases as will 
most conduce to the accomplishment of our goal. Al- 
though we have been trying to run our classes, including 
religion classes, with a maximum of pupil activity, is it 
not true that our weak human nature leads us simply to 
impart knowledge? We also forget ourselves and do too 
much for the students. 

So let us see what knowledge will in future help our 
students advance in Mariology. The two sources of sound 
Christian teaching are the Scriptures and tradition. In 
Mariology, we shall accompany our students to these 
two sources for those items that give knowledge of 
Mary’s life and of Jesus’ relations with her. 


PRIVILEGES ARE ADMIRED; VIRTUES CAN 
BE IMITATED 


But in order for us to approach the reverence due to 
Mary, it is essential that we have knowledge of our 
Blessed Mother’s privileges or prerogatives in detail. 
Father William Joseph Chaminade taught that “we can- 
not be too fully enlightened upon the prerogatives of 
Mary, divine privileges, the work of the Most High. 
According to her own words, they are the (great) things 
which the Almighty has done for her: fecit mihi magna 
qui potens est.”? 


Edward F. Garesche, Training for Life (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1926), p. 92. 

2Peter A. Resch, Our Blessed Mother (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1939), p. 85. 
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Along with the study of our Blessed Mother’s privi- 
leges goes the study of her outstanding virtues. Privi- 
leges are admirable; virtues are imitable. Here will be 
the starting point for the necessary activity which will 
actualize love for Mary in specific forms. If our students 
have only a slight love for our Blessed Mother, by the 
very fact that they are human, they will want to honor 
Mary’s privileges by practicing her virtues. Imitation 
of our Blessed Mother is the outlet for their love of her. 
Only the outstanding Marian virtues are stressed because 
our students could never practice all Mary’s virtues 
perfectly. Since choice has to be made, why not take the 
best? Besides, our students will not exhaust the practice 
of these virtues during this life. 

We give this instruction to develop certain Marian 
attitudes in our students. Certain attitudes the students 
need as regards themselves and Mary, and other atti- 
tudes as regards themselves and Mary’s other children. 
What they know of Mary ought to inspire them to a 
great confidence in her. This combined knowledge and 
confidence will be fruitful if it results in emulation to 
excel in honoring Mary and following after her. That is 
the way of all hero-worship. We shall then be looking 
for our students to love Mary more, as Jesus does ; this 
latter ideal is important. We should expect to find ex- 
pressions of joy in serving our Blessed Mother and deep 
regret at negligence toward Mary. Besides loving Mary 
themselves, our boys and girls will want others to grow 
in love for Jesus and His Mother. There will be the 
desire to make Jesus, the First-born of Mary, dwell in 
others. Along with these will go the desire to know and 
to defend the Faith on points of Marian doctrine. The 
teacher’s work is not ended here. 


HABITUAL MARIAN PRACTICES 


If the efforts made up to this point are to be worth 
while, our students must necessarily acquire certain 
Marian habits which stimulate an active love for Our 
Blessed Mother. “As to the activities of the scholar out- 
side the classroom, they offer extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for personal training of the children in initiative, 
self-sacrifice, the capacity for leadership.’’* Our students 
have such aspirations. Our part is to help them, to give 
them a start immediately, to sublimate the sprouts of 
goodness in them. All our students ought to renew daily 
their consecration to Mary and to commune with Mary, 
recalling her purity and other virtues, cultivating respect 
during prayer to Mary, and uniting with Mary in their 
Mass, Communion, morning and night prayers, and 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. We can expect them to 
cultivate within themselves some of these helpful special 
devotions like the three ““Ave’s” for purity, devotion to 
our Lady under one of her titles, the practice of wearing 
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the five-fold scapular and of carrying the beads, the 
celebration of Saturdays and Marian feasts. Some of 
them may find the Little Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception to their liking for daily use. For moral safety, 
another habit is indispensable: immediate recourse to 
Mary in difficulties and in temptations. 


Social habits ought to flow from this study of Mariol- 
ogy. For having studied Mary’s prerogatives and virtues, 
our students ought to begin in school to show Marian 
kindness toward all. Their zeal should be manifest in 
their participation in sodality efforts, or in Legion of 
Mary or Holy Name Society work. Initiative in their 
various milieux, after the example of Mary as shown 
in the Visitation and the wedding at Cana, and ability to 
defend their faith regarding Mary should likewise be 
thought of as habits that flow from the Mariology course, 


A SAMPLE OF OUR APPROACH 


Suppose we have drawn up our objectives and set 
out to achieve them by means of a unit on the Divine 
Maternity. What knowledge shall we impart ; what atti- 
tudes, stir up, and what habits, foster? 

Our first question is solved by referring to Scripture 
and tradition. But our job is to present the material in 
these two sources which treat the Annunciation, the 
Nativity of Jesus, and the Purification. The Gospels, 
the Church councils, and the Fathers have interesting 
particulars which the teacher will find useful to expand 
the summary accounts in some textbooks. 


The attitudes flowing from this study may be the 
same as those resulting from another unit. But, specifi- 
cally, this unit ought to find our students loving Mary 
more as a Mother and confiding in her. Here is where 
they should show that they realize that Mary is truly 
their spiritual mother in virtue of the Incarnation as well 
as in virtue of the statement of Jesus from the cross on 
Calvary. 

Habits which characterize the relation of children 
toward their Mother should come out of this work. 
Praying along with their Mother will greatly help them. 
If we succeed in communicating our own love for our 
Blessed Mother, we can get the students. to study more 
about this mystery. “The Heavenly Mother Honored in 
the Liturgy” would be a fine study topic. 

As for activities of even a more social nature, these 
students who are convinced of the greatness of their 
Blessed Mother and who are inspired with an ardent 
love for her, will want to work on useful Marian projects. 
We have to supply direction. “Projects in religious edu- 
cation are, in fact, methods and devices for stimulating 

(Continued on page 108) 


*Edward F. Garesche, op. cit., p. 71. 
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THE WHITE HORSE 
and the Christian Spirit 


By SISTER MARY AQUIN, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Michigan 


HE Catholic Literary Revival is well 

past its centenary mark. Is it not 
time that we were incorporating more of the ‘classics’ it 
has produced into the literature curriculum of our Cath- 
olic high schools? The very aim of the Revival demands 
it: to restore significant Christian concepts and to re- 
express them in all types of literary genre until a re- 
molded Catholic mind shall bring about a restoration 
of all things in Christ. Could we not help our Catholic 
students “see deeper and farther’’ by letting them “look 
through the eyes of those who have seen”? Could we 
not help their hearts become instinct with strong, puri- 
fing emotions by letting them “beat in unison with the 
heart-throbs of souls that have felt”? For that is the 
effect of literature, as one teacher of the humanities has 
put it. 

One such classic worthy of consideration is The Ballad 
of the White Horse by G. K. Chesterton. The proof that 
it deserves to be incorporated into the literature program 
of a Catholic high school falls easily under three heads: 
the poem ; the student ;* the teacher.* 


THEME OF POEM CONTAINS TWO 
IMPORTANT TRUTHS 


SS NR: EC SAAR LONE ES EL A RITES AS 


First, the poem. The theme—how Christianity with 
the odds against it triumphs over barbarism—contains 
two important truths that Catholics need to strengthen. 
The first truth is the unity and beauty of our Christian 
heritage as the most important single factor in the his- 
tory of Western Europe. Alfred, the hero of the poem, 
is one of the great Christian kings. He ranks close to 
St. Edward the Confessor and St. Louis of France as 
an individual who earnestly tried to realize the Christian 
synthesis in his own life and in the lives of the people 
entrusted to his care. The Anglo-Saxon culture, that he 
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be ahese two points constitute Part II of this article which will 
published in the November issue. 
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had restored and strove to preserve, stands out in the 
history of Western Europe as the most significant ex- 
ample (with the Celtic culture to which it is closely 
related and owes much) of the quick flowering of a 
native culture under the influence of Christianity (Daw- 
son, Medieval Religion, p. 101). The counterpart in 
modern history is the Christianizing of the Mexican 
Indian who, within a century of his conversion, was 
teaching in the universities of Spain. A contemporary 
example is the flowering of Christianity on Japanese 
soil; may the early future witness a flowering in China! 

Catholic students need an appreciation of the great 
heritage that is theirs in the Church of Christ ; they need 
to glory with Chestertonian vigor over the power that the 
Church possesses to transform the wilderness of human 
nature, to inhabit the desolate cities, to train men for 
the good life here as well as hereafter—if only it meets 
docility and cooperation. 

There is a second truth to which the Ballad gives 
testimony : an overruling Providence guides the destinies 
of men and is evident in the pages of history. Chester- 
ton, with Belloc, put the fighting spirit into the Catholic 
Literary Revival. He saw the present crisis of European 
civilization as a tremendous battle between the forces 
of good and evil, between the Church of Christ which is 
eternally young and the forces of anti-Christ which ape 
this youth by putting on a new armor with each succeed- 
ing age. 

It is of this modern crisis that Chesterton sings in the 
Ballad under the symbolism of King Alfred’s fight with 
the barbarian Danes of the Dark Ages (Alexander, 
Catholic Literary Revival, pp. 243-254). The war-cry 
of Alfred is the same one that has echoed time and again 
over the battle-ways of the centuries wherever Chris- 
tians go forth as weak ones to confound the strong, go 
down into the valley of death, the death that is swallowed 
up in victory. A reading of “Lepanto” (at the same 
time) would impress the truth more deeply, and a com- 
paring of it with Newman’s prose account of the same 
battle would personalize the Church in the Vicar of 
Christ, and thus make the realization even more force- 
ful. 
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RHYTHM OF HISTORY RECOGNIZED BY 
CHRISTIAN REALIST 


To recognize this rhythm of history is to be a true 
Christian realist ; it is to realize the reality of the Resur- 
rection, to see the tomb with its stone rolled back as a 
focal point of the world’s geography but always within 
sight of the stark Cross of Calvary. Such a realization 
means light and courage so necessary today if students 
are to face the tremendous battle waging between Chris- 
tianity and modern barbarism, vividly forecast in Al- 
fred’s vision of the future. If they read with appreciation 
The Ballad of the White Horse, they will feel their hearts 
beating in unison with a great Christian fighter; they 
will be eager to measure their stride with his as they 
hearken to the valiant challenge from the Vicar or our 
day, His Holiness Pius XIT: 

In excited and exciting days like ours, at a time 
when truth and error, faith in God and denial of 
God, the primacy of the spirit and the predominance 
of matter... confront each other everywhere over 
the face of the world in a decisive struggle, the mis- 
sion of the Church and of her visible head cannot 
develop and mature with Heaven’s blessing except 
beneath the motto “terrena metuit.” 

To be afraid? of what? Are we, then, not strong? 
Is the clash between the followers and the foes of 
Christ after all insuperable ? 

Now is the moment when everyone who still 
treasures in the depths of his soul a spark of Chris- 
tian spirit must wake up.’ 

This spirited challenge from our leader in Christ will 
go unheeded unless our Catholic high school students are 
enheartened as well as instructed. The Ballad may well 
open the ear of the heart to hear in the words of the 
Holy Father the blowing of “the battle sign,” the call 
to become “the people of the peace of God,” willing to 
follow Alfred and his men even if it means to go “roar- 
ing down to die.” For the Ballad is more than a war-cry ; 
it is a war-song. 

Chesterton early fell in love with St. Francis, that 
glorious Troubadour of the Lord who sent his friars 
into the world as Minstrels of God, to call men joyfully 
to the penance that would make them free. That Fran- 
ciscan spirit rings in the words of our Lady in her open- 
ing challenge to Alfred: 

Night shall be thrice night over you, 
And heaven an iron cope, 
Do you have joy without a cause, 
Yea, faith without a hope ? 
It sings through the lips of Alfred in the camp of the 
Danes and rallies his men in the last charge to 
Go down the dark road to God’s house, 
Singing a Wessex song. 
It shouts with joyful triumph in Alfred’s cry at the 
moment of “the high tide and the turn”: 

The Mother of God goes over them, 

Walking on wind and flame, 
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And the storm-cloud drifts from city and dale, 
And the White Horse stamps in the White Horse 
Vale, 
And we all shall yet drink Christian ale, 
In the village of our name. 
It even hums quietly within the heart of such lines as; 
there our Lady was, 
She stood and stroked the tall live grass 
As a man strokes his steed. 

The Ballad is the timeless war-song of every Christian 
whose “loss is laughter when he counts the wager 
worth,” of brave Christian men of every age who “go 
gaily in the dark,” “go singing to their shame.”’ It is 
the drinking-song of the spiritual Cavalier, who has 
known “the intoxication of the spirit on the wine of the 
blood of God” ; “though there’s death in the cup,” he will 
pledge His King who chose the Tree of Calvary as His 
triumphant throne—but the secret of his song is the con- 
fidence of victory, not the recklessness of despair. 


CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM NEEDED IN MODERN CRISIS 


Well might such Christian optimism enhearten the 
Christian youth of America. American optimists, like 
Alfred, have often 

followed a dancing star 
That seemed to sing and nod, 
And ring upon earth all evil’s knell. 
It is time that we learned to face life more realistically, 
facing the inevitable logic of an imperfect world: 
...if ye scour not well, 
Red rust shall grow on God’s great bell, 
And grass in the streets of God. 
It is time we stopped mincing after Peter Pan and 
learned to walk with mature step where the logic of love 
drove Love Itself to walk—the way from Incarnation to 
Crucifixion, and thence, through Resurrection, to sacra- 
mental power. 

There is one phase of this modern crisis in which 
Chesterton was truly a “seer’"—I refer to the part played 
by our Lady who 

stood on the standards rent, 
As lonely and as innocent 
As when between white walls she went 
In the lilies of Nazareth. 
Newman, the founder of the Catholic Renaissance, had 
foreseen the modern dilemma, and in his clear expres- 
sion of it, as Father Alexander points out, became “4 
modern man.” Christianity or chaos? this is one of the 
most interesting themes to trace in modern literature: 
(Continued on page 116) 


1(From an address made to the College of Cardinals on his 
name day, June 2, 1948 as given in the Catholic Mind of August 
1948, pp. 482-483.) 3 

These lines and others quoted below are used with the special 
permission of Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers of Chestertons 
The Bailad of the White Horse. 
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The Catholic Woman’s College 
THE OBJECTIVES 


By JAMES J. MADIGAN, PHLL. 


532 South Canora Court, Denver, Colorado 


HE success of the Catholic liberal 

arts college for women is in direct 
proportion to the objectives it sets before itself, and the 
objectives are as complete or as shortsighted as the 
woman envisioned of commencement day. The objectives 
are complete when founded upon the full understanding 
of the woman as a human totality; they are completely 
practical and attainable when, over and above an appre- 
ciation of all her human purposes, the woman is under- 
stood as peculiarly woman. 

Statements of college objectives, traditionally on about 
the fifth page of the college catalogue, are read by an 
alarmingly meagre part of the academic population in- 
cluding the faculty, else in so many cases something 
would be done about them. It is perhaps a kind fate in 
these cases where ferverinos rather than considered 
judgments appear to be the source-spring. It should not 
be this way. The statement of objectives is a declaration 
of the college’s concept of the liberal arts ideal, the plan 
of the college which shall be carried out for the full four 
years of the young ladies’ academic life there, the end 
in view toward which the curriculum has been chosen 
as intrinsically contributing. The statement of objectives 
cannot be overestimated in importance. 


A SUGGESTED STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


NARRATES A OE RARE LRERB SS ES i ee A 


The analysis of existing objectives will be of later 
concern. The present purpose, however, is to present 
in the broad and in detail a suggested statement of ob- 
jectives for the Catholic woman’s college. Substantially 
the aims embodied in the following statement have been 
adopted by Loretto Heights College in Colorado. For 
purposes of the catalogue the broad statement seems to 
many to suffice, but somewhere in the college literature 
the detailed statement should be incorporated. 
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Loretto Heights College is a catholic liberal arts col- 
lege for women whose educational philosophy grows out 
of the conviction that the woman has the natural obliga- 
tion of total human development toward the realization 
of all human purposes, individual, conjugal, domestic, 
civil and ecclesiastical. In consequence, provision is made 
for instruction and experience which contribute to such 
total human development and to morally successful living 
in those businesses and professions for which the student 
may demonstrate the necessary requisites. 


A. Toward the development of all human purposes, 
individual: 

1.To inculcate a full knowledge of the individual 

human nature, of the full purposes of the human 

individual, and of the natural rights and duties of 

the individual from ethical and religious tenets 

toward a morally efficient attainment of such in- 
dividual human purposes. 

. To inculcate a knowledge and appreciation of past 
and present thinking in the arts and sciences and 
an evaluation of such thinking in relation both to 
their concommitant philosophical and theological 
environs and in relation to scholastic philosophy 
and Catholic theology. 

. To inculcate a deeper and more appreciative under- 
standing of the tenets of scholastic philosophy as 
sound norms for critical thinking and moral living 
by an evaluation of its norms with those of other 
philosophies, past and present. 

. To inculcate toward full and fruitful communica- 
tion the requisites of firm conviction, based upon a 
mastery of material formed according to principals, 
and of the techniques proper to all media of expres- 
sion, and of the personal virtues consonant with the 
natural purposes of communication. 

B. Toward the development of all human purposes, 
conjugal: 
1. To inculcate a knowledge of the nature and pur- 
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poses of conjugal society and of the rights and 
duties of each member of the marriage and of the 
conjugal unit toward the attainment of conjugal 
purposes. 


. To inculcate a knowledge of the ethical and religious 
principles which govern moral conjugal life, a 
knowledge of those sciences which contribute to the 
physical well-being of the marriage, and an appre- 
ciation of those talents and personal virtues which 
make for a gracious and happy marriage. 


. To inculcate a sense of personal responsibility of 
relating the conjugal society and its aims toward 
social and ecclesiastical purposes. 


C. Toward the development of all human purposes, 
domestic: 


1. To inculcate a knowledge of the nature of domestic 
society and of the rights and duties of each member 
toward the attainment of domestic purposes. 


. To inculcate a knowledge of the ethical and religious 
principles which govern moral domestic living and 
the moral guidance of those members of the home 
bearing a dependent relationship. 


. To inculcate a knowledge of those sciences which 
contribute to the physical well-being of the home, 
and an appreciation of those talents and personal 
virtues which make for gracious and happy home 
life. 


. To inculcate a sense of personal responsibility of 
relating the domestic society and its aims toward 
social and ecclesiastical purposes. 


D. Toward the development of all human purposes, 
civil: 


1. To inculcate a knowledge of the nature and purposes 
of civil society and of the rights and duties of each 


member toward the attainment of such social 
purposes. 


. To inculcate a knowledge of the ethical and religious 
principles which govern moral living as a member 
of civil society, and of those sciences which are con- 
cerned with past and present social functioning 
toward a desire and appreciation of what constitutes 
effective social contribution. 


. To inculcate an appreciation of those talents and 
personal virtues which are necessary for leadership 
in and effective contribution to successful social 
living. 


E,. Toward the development of all human purposes, 
ecclesiastical: 


1. To inculcate a knowledge and deep personal appre- 
ciation of the doctrinal and moral teachings of the 
Catholic Church and of its apostolic promulgation 
of the teachings of its founder, Jesus Christ. 


. To inculcate an appreciation of the Catholic Church 
as the highest human society both because of its 
direct establishment by Jesus Christ and because of 
of its purpose to direct all men to the attainment of 
their ultimate end. 


. To inculcate a sense of personal responsibility asa 
member of the Catholic ecclesiastical society to ae- 
tively promote its apostolate toward restoring all 
things in Christ. 

In His infinite wisdom God gave the same full human 
nature to the woman as He gave to the man. The Cath- 
olic woman’s college cannot choose otherwise thar to 
look to that divinely planned fullness and from that, 
project its objectives. Full human development, while 
in no way conflicting with femininity, does however mili- 
tate against the mechanically charming but helpless 
product of shortsighted and poetical objectives. 


Making Mariology Practical 


(Continued from page 104) 


purposeful activity with reference to a body of extrinsic 
subject matter.”* That is the reason for including in a 
unit on the Divine Maternity projects such as: the influ- 
ence of the doctrine in the refutation of heresies, espe- 
cially those of the twentieth century; the influence of 
this doctrine in social movements; the relation of this 
doctrine to the dogma of the Mystical Body. 

Here a method is offered. In fact, it is urged. Will it 
work? It will work insofar as zealous teachers make it 
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operate. Circumstances call for adjustment of details. 
That adjustment takes effort. And only Christian edu- 
cators with the spirit of their mission wili use such 
energy. Apostolic missionaries of Mary will come across 
even better ideas for making Mariology interesting and, 
what is more important, practical. 


‘Joseph H. Ostdiek, Simple Methods in Religious Instruction 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1936), p. 81. 
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Religion Correlated with 
CIVICS IN GRADE SEVEN 


By SISTER MARIE ANNETTE, I.H.M., M.A. 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VERY teacher in a Catholic school 

is a teacher of religion, for religion 
must be taught as a way of life; every subject in the 
Catholic school must be centered on the core-subject of 
religion, for every occupation, activity and interest of 
the truly Christian man must accept the guidance of 
religious principles.” 

The purpose of the Catholic school, as we are fully 
aware, is to develop our boys and girls along intellectual 
lines, to turn out intelligent Catholic citizens with an ap- 
preciative knowledge of their heritage as American citi- 
zens and their heritage as Catholics. Only in the Catholic 
school can this proper development be fully secured. 
And why? It is in our schools that the concept of 
democracy is based on the dignity of man; it is within 
our walls that youth will learn that he has dignity be- 
cause he is created by God to His image and likeness. 
Only there will he learn of the high estate to which he 
has been called, a son of God, a brother of Jesus Christ, 
and the beloved of the Holy Spirit for all eternity. 

If Christian democracy is based on the dignity of man, 
just when should this training commence? The very 
first day to the youngest first grader. The germinal 
ideas can be planted in the primary grades and developed 
with the growing child. From the very first hour in 
school, the child’s training in the social virtues begins. 
We wear the religious garb to carry out Our Lord’s 
message; “I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly” (John 10, 10). 

Now what word is more interesting or enticing to 
our young people than life? It means fun, joy, adventure, 
discovery. But are they surprised when we say religion 
is life? Or is it shelved in their minds and just associated 


with Mass, saying the Rosary, or studying the cate- 
chism ? 


The most helpful hints I ever received on grace and 
living religion were contained in an article written by 
a Holy Cross Father, Reverend John Lynch. I shall 
lollow him in his thinking. 


— 


‘THe CatHotic Epucator (Sept., 1947), p. 9. 
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CHRIST CENTERED 


Our glorious Catholicism is not a mere code of belief 
or even a set of rules; it is a Person to live for. Our 
religion should not, it cannot be dull because it is built 
around Christ who lived the greatest love story ever 
told. His love asks for one big thing, that we live for 
Him. Christ won for us an amazing union of love with 
Him and His Father and the Holy Spirit. Grace raises 
us, elevates us “out of this world” and enables us to 
share in the Divine Nature. We become members of 
God’s own family. Is that not an indescribable dignity ? 
Down through the ages our glorious Church has stressed 
this truth of Christian dignity in virtue of grace. The 
Church emphasized it again in the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body. In that encyclical, even though the Pope 
did mention sin, he referred to it only as the negative 
side of grace. Mortal sin kills the divine life of grace. 
It makes a person ungraceful, ugly. God wants us to be 
attractive, vital, beautiful. He wants us to be graceful 
everywhere and all the time. 


Christ loves beautiful things. He loves youth especial- 
ly. Every action we perform in the state of grace creates 
imperishable music and joy for our Lord, whether it 
is saying our prayers, or humming our favorite tune 
from the “hit parade.” You can “make melody in your 
hearts” every moment of the day. There is no time limit. 
Your orchestra can work on a full twenty-four hour shift. 
You are the band-leader ; it is up to you! 

Summing up, we are aware now of our tremendous 
dignity. Holy Mother Church regards us as priceless. 
The world does not. It ignores the spiritual excellence 
of the soul. It regards us cheaply and asks only cheap 
things of us. How different is Christ’s outlook! Some- 
one has written “You can ask anything of Christians. 
If you don’t get much from them, it’s because you 
weren't daring; you didn’t ask enough.” 

Now that we have convinced our seventh graders that 
they are important people—which they are—we must 
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JESUS. KEEP ME 


A PRAYERBOOK FOR THE CATHOLIC GIRL 
By 
REV. ROBERT J. POWER, C.M. 


An Outstanding Book By a Noted Author 
Consisting of 
Many Practical Instructions, Counsels, Prayers and Devotions 


Special Features 


® Invaluable Chapters on the following: 


THE VOCATION TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
THE VOCATION TO THE MARRIED STATE 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL AND MARRIAGE 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL IN THE WORLD 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL IN THE HOME 

THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S FRIENDS 

THE CATHOLIC GIRL AND DRESS 

THE VIRTUE OF PRUDENCE 

CHARACTER 

HAPPINESS 


® A large selection of favorite prayers and devotions 
® Ordinary of Mass has Latin and English on opposite pages 
® Large, easy to read type throughout 


® Attractive bindings 
Bindings and Prices 


Each 
Binding 301 All Bindings Boxed Two Bookmarks in 


Wholesale 
. to Religious 
No. Per Copy 


1577/301 — Simulated Leather, limp, red edges 

1577/302 — Simulated Leather, limp, gold edges 

1577/403 — Genuine Leather, limp, gold edges 

1577/424 — Genuine Leather, limp, calf finish lining and gold roll inside covers, gold edges. Colors: Red & Green $4.00 
1577/419 — Genuine Leather, very limp, leather-lined; gold edges ................seseeeeeeeeeeeees $4.80 
1577/386M — White Moire, gold roll inside covers, gold edges ............0:.seeeeeeeeeee ence ee es S200 


1577/733 — White simulated Mother of Pearl, gold roll inside covers, gold edges ................+++:: $5.20 


A MUST FOR THE CATHOLIC GIRL OF TODAY 


An Ideal And Practi 


THE REGINA PRESS 
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“Jesus, Keep Me” Will Guide The Catholic Girl 


Through Her Teen-Age Years 


Excerpts From Father Power's Noted Prayerbook 


The Catholie Girl 
and Vocation 


“If you have received a vocation to the religious 
state, you should not fear to accept it. If you are 
faithful to its obligations, you will be supremely 
happy. You will escape many of the trials and anxi- 
eties of life and you will receive very special helps 
to save your soul. 


“If you are in doubt about your vocation, you 
should seek the advice of prudent counsellors and 
of a wise confessor. You should not let your doubts 
be a source of worry nor should they disturb your 
peace. Cast all your cares upon God. Ask Him con- 
stantly and fervently to assist you.” 


% 
The Catholie Girl 


and Dress 


“You must avoid the great evil of indecency in 
dress. I need not tell you that it is one of the pre- 
vailing sins of the day. 


“Are not the prevailing fashions frequently the 
creations of men who utterly despise morality and 


God? 


“The Catholic maiden will shun all extremes. She 
will aim to be inconspicuous in dress. She will attract 
notice only because she dresses modestly, beautifully, 
in good taste.” 


tFor All Occasions 


The Catholie Girl 


and Marriage 


“The prudent Catholic girl will never enter into 
marriage blindly, recklessly, in a spirit of adventure. * 


“A young girl should learn thoroughly the char- 
acter of the man to whom she entrusts herself for 
safekeeping during life. 


“Surely time is required for one human being to 
estimate the character and endowments of another. 
There is no such thing as love at first sight. Love is 
founded upon and springs from respect. It does not 
die. It lives on beyond the grave. 


“Build your happy marriage upon the firm foun- 
dation of your Faith. Marry no man that does not 
share that Faith.” 


The Catholie Girl 
In The World 


“She should remember that she is a Catholic. She 
will meet the sharp eyes of those who have a secret 
fear or a jealousy, or a hatred of her Faith. 


“She should never degenerate into a mannish, 
loud-voiced, free-speaking female. May God preserve 
her Christian refinement, her maidenly modesty, her 
unsullied soul.” 


34 park place. new york 7. n. y. 


October, 1951 





tell them why they are in a Catholic school. Brother 
Leo Schuster summarized it in three words: To See 
God. Sister asks : “What wilt thou?” The child answers: 
“That I may see.” God makes Himself visible in three 
ways: 

1. Comes to man directly (the sacraments). 

2. Comes to man in every person (Mystical Body). 

3. Comes to man in all created things. 
The “stupendous reality,’ as Brother Leo terms it, is 
God is in you! 


IMPLANT BASIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


Now, we teachers are ready to go to work implant- 
ing correct basic social principles all through our class- 
room activity, The encyclical on Christian education 
pictures clearly and concisely the type of religious char- 
acter we must mold: “The true Christian is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly 
and consistently in accordance with right reason illu- 
mined by the supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ.” 

Our pupils must be led to do some straight, hard 
thinking. We must set the example. Every sentence 
we speak in the classroom is to influence Christian 
democracy. The youth today is the leader of tomorrow. 
Just what direction our country will take towards God 
or materialism within the next ten years, depends on 
what the boys and girls sitting in front of us will learn 
and put into practice. 

The teacher of the social studies should approach the 
subject of civics with the same burning conviction which 
fired Saint Paul. “Christ is all and in all” (Col. 3, 11). 

When in the Declaration of Independence Jefferson 
wrote, “All men are created equal; they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights . . . To 
secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men...” he was not saying something new. Two 
hundred years before St. Robert Bellarmine had written, 
“All men are equal, not in wisdom or in grace, but in 
the essence and nature of mankind.” There it is plainly 
stated that the freedoms of our individuals are bestowed 
not by a state, not by a government, but that our natural 
rights belong to each one of us because each one is a 
child of Almighty God. Our country’s birth certificate, 
the Declaration, time and again pays tribute to God. Our 
democracy’s baptismal ceremony, the Constitution, pays 
reverence and dignity to man as a child of God. 

Here we have a wonderful opportunity to expound on 
the Christian principles upon which our glorious gov- 
ernment was established, and our responsibility of keep- 
ing this torch burning to illumine less fortunate people. 
Surely, in the field of civics, if the child mastered the 
self-evident truths of the Declaration of Independence, 
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he would be forever armed against false political philos- 
ophy. In later years when someone attempts to tell 
him whether parrot-like or deliberately in line with 
communist propaganda, that “liberty must give way to 
the general welfare,” he will detect the falsehood im- 
mediately. He will know that if liberty is a God-given 
right, then liberty must not “give way before the general 
welfare” or before anything else. Liberty is a gift of 
God, permanent and unalienable; the general welfare 
will be served when free individuals recognize and 
assume the responsibilities which follow from the liberty 
they enjoy. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT FOLLOW FROM 
GOD’S PURPOSE 


It is utterly impossible to explain the principles of 
our government without at the same time explaining 
God’s creative purpose for man to know, love, and serve 
Him. Both as religious teachers and teachers of religion, 
it is well to be thoroughly realistic. 

A general criticism of the ordinary civics textbook 
today is that it emphasizes the facts to the almost total 
exclusion of the theories that underlie these facts. The 
student knows the difference between the Senate and 


‘the House of Representatives; he knows something of 


the organization of the State government with its con- 
sequent rights, duties and obligations, but he does not 
know a clear definition of the destination of the Amer- 
ican government. The purpose of government in Amer- 
ica is the protection of God-given rights of man. When 
little Johnny Citizen is thoroughly schooled in the pur- 
pose and objective, he will likewise sense what is wrong 
with totalitarian governments. 

In teaching the rights of the State and corresponding 
duties we must give the student the proper picture, If 
the government is man’s agent for the protection of God's 
gifts, then the government must see to it that its own 
creatures are not allowed to pervert the purpose of the 
government. 

When we are facing the gigantic problems of our 
day, we cannot solve them by a half-hearted ‘What 
can I do?” or by shifting the responsibility to somebody 
else. We are responsible, every one of us. The issue 
being decided in the world today is very important. 
Pius XI, of holy memory, termed it For God or Against 
God. Civilization is no longer at the crossroads. It has 
definitely marched on, and over one half of mankind 
has taken the road to the left, a road that goes not away 
from God but directly against Him. Change the “What 
can I do?” to “I can do all things in Him. . . ” Train 
our pupils, the youngest members of the Church Mili 
tant, to fight for the spread of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
SPREAD OF THE CHURCH 


(continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


T WAS in the year 60 that Porcius 
Festus became Roman governor of 
Judea; within three days of his arrival in Caesarea, 
where the Roman governor usually resided, Festus went 
to Jerusalem. The Jews lost no time in approaching him 
and asking a favor; the favor was to have St. Paul, 
the prisoner, brought to Jerusalem. Perhaps the Jews 
thought that Festus would yield, since he did not know 
very much about the case and because he might want 
to gain the esteem of his subjects. The purpose that the 
Jews had in mind was not to bring St. Paul to trial, but 
to kill him by ambush. But Festus was not to be hurried 
into any such action; he said that he was going back to 
Caesarea very soon, “let therefore your influential men 
go down with me, and if there is anything wrong with 
the man, let them present charges against him.” Upon 
the return of Festus to Caesarea the case of St. Paul was 
brought up; many Jews came from Jerusalem and ac- 
cused St. Paul of many things, “which they were unable 
to prove.” 


ST. PAUL APPEALS TO CAESAR 


Festus however was beginning to realize.something 
of the nature of his subjects, and wishing to placate 
them somewhat he asked St. Paul whether he would go 
to Jerusalem. St. Paul answered that since he was stand- 
ing before the court of Caesar he should be tried there; 
he added that “if there is no ground to their charges 
against me, no one can give me up to them; I appeal to 
Caesar.” As a Roman citizen St. Paul had a right to 
appeal to Caesar, and once he did so, no other judge or 
governor could try him, for the case qutomatically passed 
to the jurisdiction of the Roman emperor. Festus could 
only say : “Thou hast appealed to Caesar, to Caesar thou 
shalt go.” 


October, 1951 


The arrival of a new governor called for visits of 
state ; hence King Agrippa, of the line of Herod, in fact 
grandson of Herod the Great, came to pay his respects 
to Porcius Festus. Agrippa was accompanied by Bernice, 
his sister. Festus took the occasion of this visit to speak 
to Agrippa about St. Paul, and so interested did Agrippa 
become that he asked to see this man. The next day the 
audience hall was graced by the presence of the distin- 
guished visitors as well as the tribunes and principal 
men of the city. Then Festus ordered St. Paul to be 
brought in. The Roman governor spoke: “King Agrippa 
and all men here present with us, you see this man 
about whom the whole multitude of the Jews pleaded 
with me at Jerusalem and here, insisting and crying 
out that he ought not to live any longer. But I, for my 
part, found that he had done nothing deserving of death. 
But as he himself made the appeal, I decided to send 
him to Augustus.” Festus however flattered Agrippa by 
stating that he, Festus, needed Agrippa’s help in writing 
the case for Caesar. Agrippa turned to the prisoner, and 
told him that he was permitted to speak. 

St. Paul began in such a way as to win the confidence 
of Agrippa: “I think myself fortunate, King Agrippa, 
that I am to defend myself today before thee against alli 
the accusations of the Jews, especially as thou art well 
acquainted with all Jewish customs and controversies. 
I beg thee therefore to listen to me with patience.” St. 
Paul began his defense by referring to his past life; he 
was well known to the Jews, in fact he had belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees. The reason for his being on 
trial, he stated, was his hope in the promise of God to 
the fathers of the Jews; but principally since that hope 
involved belief in the resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
he on trial. St. Paul reminded Agrippa that he had once 
persecuted this Jesus, but a vision of Christ on the way 
to Damascus had convinced him that he was opposing 
God by opposing Jesus Christ. St. Paul then had begun 
to preach to both Jews and Gentiles, trying to turn them 
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to repentance and to Christ; “this is why the Jews 
seized me in the temple and tried to kill me.”” The Apostle 
ended by saying that he had been preaching nothing 
other than what could be found in the Prophets and 
Moses, “that the Christ was to suffer, that he first by 
his resurrection from the dead was to proclaim light to 
the people and to the Gentiles.” 

Festus was listening intently; but it seemed to him 
that all this talk about the Christ, and the resurrection 
from the dead, was the raving and ranting of a mad 
man: “Paul, thou art mad; thy great learning is driving 
thee to madness.”” St. Paul hastened to deny this, and 
turning to Agrippa he asked him to confirm what the 
Apostle had said. Agrippa was not going to commit 
himself, yet he could not but admit the eloquence of the 
prisoner; the king replied: “In a short while thou 
wouldst persuade me to become a Christian.” Paul’s 
answer is a revelation of his heart and of his conviction 
of the truth of Christ and Christianity. “I would to God 
that, whether it be long or short, not only thou but also 
all who hear me today might become such as I am, ex- 
cept for these chains.” 

The king arose, signifying thereby that the hearing 
was over. Nevertheless St. Paul had made a very favor- 
able impression on his listeners ; so favorable in fact that 


they said he was guiltless. Agrippa himself recognized 


this, and told Festus that “this man might have been 
set at liberty, if he had not appealed to Caesar” (Read 
Acts 25, 1—26, 32). 


ST. PAUL REALIZES WISH TO VISIT ROME 


St. Paul had manifested a desire to go to Rome many 
times; in writing his famous epistle to the Romans sev- 
eral years before this time he had mentioned his yearn- 
ing to visit this great city. God had deigned to appear 
to St. Paul two years before the latter stood in the 
presence of Festus and Agrippa; on that occasion God 
had told him: “Be steadfast ; for just as thou hast borne 
witness to me in Jerusalem, bear witness in Rome also.” 
St. ‘Paul was now ready to be taken to Rome, a fact that 
in all probability he had not counted on ; God’s ways are 
strange. St. Paul was fulfilling his desire to visit Rome: 
how he would get there had been hidden from him. He 
would go as a prisoner. In the fall of 60 the Apostle 
together with other prisoners was placed under a cen- 
turion named Julius, of the Augustan cohort. 

But St. Paul was not destined to get to Rome for some 
months. In two chapters that are filled with drama and 
excitement St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul on this 
sea voyage, describes the slow progress of the boat along 
the shores of Palestine and Cilicia and Pamphylia. Be- 
cause of this slow voyage it was unsafe to continue on 
to Rome, for with the coming of Autumn winds were 
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most unfavorable for sailing. The Apostle advised that 
the boat be docked in a safe harbor for the winter, but 
his advice was not heeded; as a consequence the ship 
was carried over the Mediterranean Sea, and finally was 
wrecked on the coast of Malta, It was only through St 
Paul's prayers, his courage, and his advice this time 
heeded, that all those on the ship were saved. 

The inhabitants of the island of .!uita were very kind 
to St. Paul and his companions; a fire was kindled and 
food as well as clothing was brought to refresh the ship- 
wrecked crew and passengers. The kindness of the 
Maltese was rewarded by an even kinder Providence. 
St. Paul had been helping to gather sticks for the fire, 
when a viper came out of the fire and struck his hand; 
the Apostle simply shook it off, and continued to warm 
himself at the fire. The Maltese waited to see St. Paul 
swell up and die, for they knew only too well the poison 
of this snake. In their superstition they thought that the 
pagan goddess Justice, or more accurately Vengeance, 
had caught up with Paul; even though he had escaped 
the waves, his fate had finally caught up with him, A 
long time passed and nothing happened to St. Paul ; the 
Maltese were now as convinced that he was a god as 
they had been that he was a murderer. 

\Vhat happened in the above case we do not know, 
for St. Luke now turns our attention to the hospitality 
offered St. Paul and his companions by Publius, “the 
head man of the island.” In return for this hospitality 
the Apostle cured the father of Publius; such a miracle 
could not be hidden, and before long “‘all the sick on the 
island came and were cured.” As a consequence of this 
manifestation of miraculous power and of mercy the 
Maltese showered St. Paul and those in his group with 
marks of honor as well as with all that was needed for 
the trip to Rome. After three months on Malta St. Paul 
and his companions set sail and landed at Puteoli in 
Italy ; there some Christians were found who prevailed 
upon them to remain in their midst seven days. Then 
the group set out for Rome. Upon their arrival there 
St. Paul’s status as a prisoner, which we might have 
forgotten in the reading of the story of the journey to 
Rome, is brought sharply before our minds, for St Luke 
tells us: “On our arrival at Rome, Paul was given per- 
mission to live by himself with a soldier to guard him.” 


IN ROME ST. PAUL FIRST SENDS FOR 
LEADING JEWS 


1 SN ENTREE Re AL AO TAR EE ILI ERE EE 
Seen tl 


After three days St Paul sent for the leading Jews 
in Rome; his purpose becomes evident as we read his 
talk: “Brethren, although I have done nothing against 
the people or against the customs of our fathers, yet ! 
was handed over to the Romans as a prisoner from 
Jerusalem. After an examination they were ready 1 
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release me, since I was innocent of any crime that de- 
served death ; but as the Jews objected, I was forced to 
appeal to Caesar—not that I had any charge to bring 
against my nation. This, then, is why I asked to see you 
and speak with you. For it is because of the hope of 
Israel that I am wearing this chain.” 

St. Paul was always the apostle; he was always the 
preacher of Christ. After explaining why he was in 
Rome, he went on to arouse the interest of his Jewish 
listeners by speaking of “the hope of Israel.” 

These leading Jews told St. Paul that they had heard 
nothing from Judaea about him, “but we want to hear 
from thee what thy views are; for as regards this sect 
(Christianity) we know that everywhere it is spoken 
against.” 

A date was set on which many Jews gathered at St. 
Paul’s lodging to hear him explain “the matter, bearing 
witness to the kingdom of God and trying from morning 
to evening to convince them concerning Jesus from the 
Law of Moses and from the Prophets.” We can almost 
hear him as he quoted passages from various sections 
of the Old Testament proving that Jesus is the long- 
expected Messiah, that He is the Son of God, that He 
was to suffer and to die, and that He was to rise again. 

The reaction was a familiar one to St. Paul: “some 
believed what was said; and some disbelieved ; and, as 
they could not agree among themselves, they began to 
depart...” St. Paul got in, as it were, a final and part- 
ing “shot,” “Well did the Holy Spirit speak through 
Isaias the prophet to our fathers, saying, ‘Go to this 
people, and say: With the ear you will hear and you 
will not understand; and seeing you will see and will 
not perceive. For the heart of this people has been 
hardened, and with their ears they have been hard of 
hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest perhaps 
they see with their eyes and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I 
heal them.’ Be it known to you therefore that this salva- 
tion of God has been sent to the Gentiles, and they will 
listen to it.” 

This very passage our Lord Himself had quoted to 
the Jews ; once again we see it fulfilled in the generation 
of Jews after our Lord’s time. Even though St. Paul 
was the apostle of the Gentiles, his custom was to preach 
first to his own people, the Jews; and as usually hap- 
pened, when they refused to listen, he would turn to 
the Gentiles. This same thing happened in Rome. 


ST. PAUL PREACHED IN ROME FOR TWO YEARS 


OAR REI EON NDS AIMEE ENE OITA 


ay 


“And for two full years he remained in his own hired 
lodging ; and he welcomed all who came to him, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching about the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all boldness and unhindered. Amen.” 
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In these few words we have summarized the years 61-63 
in the life of St. Paul. He was a prisoner, but he was 
allowed his own lodging and he was given freedom to 
preach. And anyone knowing St. Paul will realize he 
did not let this opportunity pass. It is on this note that 
St. Luke ends the Acts of the Apostles. So abrupt is the 
closing that we wonder why St. Luke, skillful writer 
that he was, should have so ended his book. It is as if 
he were sitting alongside of St. Paul, and bringing his 
story up to date; then with his pen poised to continue, 
something happened to cause him to terminate his Acts. 
That happening may very well have been St. Paul’s 
release from prison. 

St. Luke tells us in the passage just quoted from the 
Acts that St. Paul was busily engaged in preaching and 
teaching ; he does not however tell us St. Paul was also 
engaged in writing. During this two-year period, usually 
called the first captivity of St. Paul in Rome, the Apostle 
wrote four epistles: Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
and Philippians. These are commonly called the Epistles 
of the Captivity. In all probability shortly after his re- 
lease and before he had left Rome St. Paul also com- 
posed the Epistle to the Hebrews. His, however, was 
not all the activity as far as the writing of New Testa- 
ment books is concerned. St. Mark and St. Luke wrote 
their Gospels about this same time; St. Peter composed 
the first of his two Epistles; and St. Jude may have 
written his Epistle at this time in the history of the 
Church, All of these writings will be considered in the 
next articles. 


A SWIFT LOOK THROUGH THE ACTS 


Let us now take a swift look through the Acts of the 
Apostles. There are two main characters and therefore 
two parts to this book. In the first part St. Peter is the 
outstanding apostle, and the spread of the Church is 
limited to Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria. With giant- 
like sweeps of his pen St. Luke depicts the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, the growth of the Church in Jerusalem, 
the beginning of opposition, and the foundations of the 
spread of the Church to the Gentiles in the vision to St. 
Peter and in the conversion of Saul. In the second part 
of the Acts St. Paul is the main apostle, and once more 
St. Luke takes us in a sort of breathless pace across the 
moments of time. We follow St. Paul in his three mis- 
sionary journeys during which he evangelized a cross 
section of the Roman Empire ; then we watch as St. Paul 
was made captive, moved from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
and then on to Rome, where he remained for two years, 
a prisoner and yet a preacher of the Gospel. 

St. Luke was with St. Paul during most of this time 
in the second part of the Acts ; we can sense his presence 
by the fact that he changed from the third person to 
the first. After St. Paul’s release from captivity in Rome, 
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we are not certain of the movements of St. Luke; but 
it is likely that he accompanied St. Paul through Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, and Greece. When St. Paul was taken 
captive once more, as he wrote to Timothy shortly be- 
fore his (Paul’s) martyrdom, we.learn that “Luke only 
is with me.” This was probablyfthe winter of 66-67. 
After St. Paul’s death we have ssthing definite con- 
cerning St. Luke. The Fathers ot (he early Church agree 
in saying that St. Luke preached tre Gospel, but they 
do not agree with regard to the country in which he 
preached. Nor do they agree on the piace or time of his 
death ; it is assumed that he died a martyr. His feast is 
celebrated on October 18. 


SUMMARY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
————————— EEE 


Author : St. Luke, a disciple of St. Paul, a ‘physician 


and a Gentile. 


Time: About 63. 


Place: Rome. 


Language: Greek. 


St. Luke may have taken occasion from 
St. Paul’s captivity to record the spread of 
the Church. 


Occasion: 


To record from an historical viewpoint the 
spread of the Church, thereby showing the 
fulfillment of Christ’s words to the Apostles: 
*.. but you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you, and you shall 
be witnesses for me in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and even to the very 
ends of the earth.” 


Purpose : 


Remark: The Acts covers the story of the Church 
from the Ascension of our Lord (30 or 3 
A.D.) to the end of the first captivity of 


St. Paul in Rome (63 A.D.). 


The White Horse 
(Continued from page 106) 


its steady clarification; its presence in every typ: of 

expression—essay, biography, lyric poetry, novel, drama, 

oratory, modern ads, even cartoons; its growing popu- 

larity, since the horrors of World War II, among men 

of vision and integrity outside of the Church of Christ, 

Is there anything more clear-cut and inescapable tharg. 
this modern expression of Christ’s dilemma: believe o 4 
be condemned—to destruction and despair. 

The same is not true of our Lady’s part in this modern 
conflict of ¢he eternal opposites. The copyright date in 4 
the John Lane Company edition of the Ballad is 1911! 
But is was only on May 13, 1917, with her first appari- 
tion at Fatima, that our Lady threw her forces into the 
field in the way that Chesterton portrays her. Only one 
who had grasped the character of the Mother of God 
with the understanding of the heart could express so 
truly the part she is playing in our modern campaign 
against the powers of darkness, But that is a ballad in 
itself, and I cannot go into it here, except to wish that 
the “Knight of Our Lady” were still alive to sing it in 
a sequel to The Ballad of the White Horse. He almost 
seems to be her advance agent in some of the things he 
has sung of her... 

The heaviest hind may easily 
Come silently and suddenly 
Upon me in a lane. 


The meanest man in grey field gone 
Behind the set of sun, 
Heareth between star and other star, 
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Through the door of the darkness fallen ajar, 
The council, eldest of things that are, 
The talk of the Three in One. 


One instant in a still light, 
He saw our Lady then, 
Her dress was soft as western sky, 
And she was a queen most womanly— 
But she was a queen of men. 


The Mother of God goes over them, 

On dreadful Cherubs borne; 
And the psalm is roaring above the rune, 
And the cross goes over the sun and moon; 
Endeth the Battle of Ethandune, 


With the blowing of the horn. 

Would it be irreverent to think that there may be 
some heavenly consultation going on between our Lady 
and her Knight—judging from the whimsicality and zest 
of some of her modern ways with men? 

There seems little room for doubt, then, that Chester- 
ton’s Ballad of the White Horse, considering the theme 


. it so vividly sets forth, is highly suitable literary pabu- 


lum for the Catholic high school student. Anyone who 
knows and loves the Ballad, and at the same time is 2 
student of our times and interested in ransoming them 
ior Christ, cannot help seeing the close relation between 
the two. The Ballad is both a reflection of our day and 
a means to remolding that day nearer to the Christian 
heart’s desire. Indeed, it has already been tried and not 
found wanting; but that is a paper in itself. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER 
AND GUIDANCE 


By Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, Covington Latin School, 
Covington, Kentucky. 


HE simple classroom is the laboratory wherein 

Christian citizenship is formed. Ideas are expressed 
in the classroom which have an all-embracive effect. No 
one can come within the presence of a good teacher 
without being touched by the teacher’s ideas. No area 
of guidance is more important than that of the classroom 
teacher. It is from the routine class procedure and dis- 
cussion that guidance gets its persuasive character. Sig- 
nificant contributions of good flow from the face-to-face 
relationship. The classroom sees the student in an almost 
total environment. Despite the departmentalized system 
whereby a student is brought within observation of sev- 
eral instructors, a feeling of closeness will draw a 
student to a particular teacher. 


The Stabilizing Hand of Sympathy and Friendship 


The alert classroom teacher observes the child in his 
fundamental needs. Religious need may be clearly de- 
fined. A pupil caught in the emotional storm and phys- 
ical surge of adolescence needs the stabilizing hand of 
sympathy and friendship. The value of religious direc- 
tion reaches its climax in this formative period of good 
habits and proper attitudes. Adolescence is a time of 
problem solving. Future difficulty germinates from im- 
proper guidance during the days of youth. The young 
man or girl enmeshed in a problem peculiar to his life 
find escapes by three highways. The first travels the 
highway of least resistance, by blindly accepting advice 
tegardless of its relevancy or effect. The second high- 
way leads to the valley of hasty decision. The itinerary 
is drawn from whim, prejudice, and feelings. It is 
group-following. The sole reason is “that everyone is 
doing it.” The level of the crowd is an incurable medi- 
ority. The third highway, most frequently travelled by 
youth troubled with doubt, is that of chance, trial, and 
error. What serves the particular need is good. 

The classroom teacher realizes that the best highway 
is engineered by all the available science of knowledge. 
Religion gives the sane norm of conduct recognizing 
man’s intrinsic dignity. It gives the why and wherefore 
of the ceaseless tug between the natural and spiritual 
man. Psychology explains the unfolding of the powers 
of the soul. The plan calls for a clear, well-defined 
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philosophy of life. The effect of religion is presenting a 
philosophy which meets the issue, embraces the man 
and his intrinsic dignity as a being “created in the image 
and likeness of God.” The proper understanding of man 
and the reason for his existence begets an awareness of 
ability, personal traits, and interest. Guidance achieves 
such understanding. The classroom teacher avoids pro- 
cedures which inhibit adjustments. Difficulty is not 
catalogued mechanically, nor are weaknesses expressed 
in emotional outbursts. Man is nicked, indelibly so, with 
weaknesses inherent in the primal fall. No psychology 
of mere mental phenomenon circumvents the fact. Ad- 
justment in behavior patterns is only possible when 
considered in the light of man’s powers and capability 
and spirituality. Frank discussion of experiences affords 
the opportunity for cure or prevention. 


Self-Understanding a Requisite 


Self-understanding is requisite to the solution of per- 
sonal problems. Analyses of weaknesses and strength 
effect a full measure of understanding oneself. The 
strength through spiritual means establishes a beach- 
head of intelligent cooperation with ideas suggested. 
The mind of youth yawns chasm-like in anticipation 
of information and fact which will aid him in meeting 
the issues and the challenges of life. Recent surveys have 
focused attention on the reaction of youth to spiritual 
values and difficulties. Carefully phrased questions invite 
free and easy responses. There is nothing startling in 
the results of a survey. The fallacy of surveys is often 
found in phrasing questions whose responses lead to a 
preconceived outcome. The lack of early guidance has 
created the confusion and fear so prevalent among youth. 
The silent need is of more importance than the expressed 
need. Spiritual need is often cloaked with silence. The 
teacher must learn something about that silence. 

Prayer is the very notion of religious vocation. No 
one has ever doubted or disputed the fact. Faith in action 
is the keynote of vibrant Catholicism. Keen action, “seek- 
ing for and following after,’ makes the religious guid- 
ance program. Youth is entitled to learn something about 
his choice of a state of life. To deny the right of sym- 
pathetic understanding, frank discussion, and patient aid 
in arriving at a decision, is to defraud youth of a right 
of his Catholic heritage. 

An alert classroom teacher recognizes desirable char- 
acter, moral attitudes and habits. Beneath a rough ex- 
terior lies the plastic beauty of a noble life, requiring a 
formation by deft, patient, and sympathetic guidance. 
No opportunity must be overlooked. Teaching pro- 
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cedures must not be allowed to inhibit adjustment to 
what may seem surprising. Vocations spring every- 
where. The history of religious vocation has splendid 
examples of “rough made smooth” through grace, 
prayer, and guidance. 


Healthy “Emotional Climate” in Classroom 


The classroom teacher holds the key to the doubts 
that lock a pupil’s heart to the divine call. The procedure 
of unlocking the heart begins with a personalized rela- 
tionship, progresses by sustained interest in student 
welfare. A healthy “emotional climate” must character- 
ize the classroom. A democratic spirit is maintained with 
friendly smile and understanding tempered by firm order. 
In class the pupil reveals himself. An understanding of 
the psychological makeup of the student is important. 
Reaction of teacher to student revelation is quickly 
sensed. This revelation may concern religion, moral atti- 
tudes, and socio-economical problems. In the relation of 
student confidences to true objective comes the knowl- 
edge “to know himself.” Once in command of himself, 
the realization of his state of life follows. Sacrifices, in- 
terest, and work toward the good will be spontaneous. 
The final fulfilment of the purpose of the guidance pro- 
gram is in the hand of the classroom teacher. Whole- 
hearted cooperation and sustained sympathetic interest 
in the student’s effort to reach a decision is effective 
leadership. 


SCHOOL FOLLOWS THE 
STUDENT 


By Brothe, Julius F. May, S.M., Marianist 
Preparatory School, Beacon, New York 


S Catholic educators our task must be to exert influ- 
A ence on our students from the time they enter our 
schools until they reach the grave. An alumni or alumnae 
association can be one of the most effective auxiliaries 
of our schools and at the same time be the medium of 
contact with our former students, assuming that the 
management of the association lies in the right hands 
and that there is a spirit of genuine mutual codperation 
between the association and the school. 

The chief problems in this study are three: (1) to 
outline a few activities to help an association to become 
an effective organization; (2) to consider the place of 
an alumni or alumnae association in our educational 
program; (2) to determine the criteria by which to 
measure the effectiveness of a local organization. 


Activities of an Alumni Association 


(a) Let us put under this division activities which 
provide money for specific needs within and without the 
school. There is little relating to our school for which 
money cannot be provided, from the wise use of leisure 
to the promotion of health, vocational training, citizen- 
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ship, and character development of our high school 
pupils. 


(b) Sponsoring of social affairs, recognition dinners, 
musical contests, testimonials for athletic, musical and 
other groups within the school, Communion breakfasts, 
and similar activities, are noteworthy opportunities to 
promote alumni and alumnae interest. 


(c) The establishment of job placement bureaus to 
assist graduates after leaving school is a most commend- 
able project especially at the present time. 

An analysis of the programs presented in connection 
with the regular meetings of alumni and alumnae organ- 
izations are of great significance in revealing to what 
extent modern thought and opinion are affecting our 
men and women, once our former students. Indirectly, 
too, association programs reveal the extent to which the 
philosophy of life acquired in school is carrying over 
into adult life. Programs, discussions, talks, lectures, 
reflect the attitudes of our former charges. 

There are no set standards to determine how much 
our associations are contributing to the general develop- 
ment of our schools. We set up objectives or goals in 
education toward which we believe we should work and 
we use the methods and materials that we think will 
aid us best to accomplish our objectives. The success 
or failure of our school policies can best be judged by 
the lives of our students after they leave our direct influ- 
ence, by their power to influence the moral and religious 
standards of the nation, and by their holiness as mirrored 
in their everyday lives. We need the assistance of the 
laity, parents and alumni and alumnae, men and women 
of high ideals and purposes, deeply Catholic and well 
trained for the sacred task of moulding the characters 
and training the minds of our youth. 


Problems of an Alumni Association 


While the alumni association should do all it can to 
aid the school, its unique opportunity arises from those 
problems of an educational nature growing out of home 
and community life or out of the relationship between 
these environments on the one hand and that of the 
school on the other. What a tremendous influence well 
trained, well educated laymen circulating in our cities 
and rural areas would exert in combating prejudice and 
scattering the clouds of ignorance, the basis of so much 
misunderstanding and bigotry. Today the need for 
Catholic Action is as imperative as in the days of early 
Christianity. To make that contribution to our topsy- 
turvy world we need able Catholic leaders and scholars 
in our alumni and alumnae associations. 

Since the main purpose of our post-school associations 
is to aid in the attainment of educational objectives, it is 
obvious that all the members must be given an under- 
standing of the objectives and methods of our school. 
Under certain conditions our alumni and alumnae caf 
be very helpful to school officials and members of the 
faculty in proposing suggestions to better the education 
offered by the school. There are always some in eveéfy 
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group who have a better appreciation of Catholic educa- 
tion and who are in a more favorable position to interpret 
that position to the community. A good public relations 









































































































SB program will do much to bring the blessings of Catholic 

id education to those not of the fold. 

i, Persons long established in a community often fail to 

© & calize what it means to a teacher to be given the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the adults, alumni and alumnae, and 

to | parents among whom he is working and of sharing their 

- @ sentiments and views on school problems. 

Reflecting on the present position of society and the 
on @ part that America is to play in the future destiny of 
1n- | nations one may well ask, “What part are the graduates 
hat @ of our Catholic schools prepared to play on the stage 
yur & of the world?” A tremendous responsibility falls to the 
tly, lot of Catholic education if the social institutions of the 
the United States are to be preserved. 
ver Our mission and responsibility as directors of youth 
res, & isto influence society through the preparation of leaders 

with a thorough understanding of the basic principles of 
uch @ Christian philosophy. This training begun in the ele- 
op- § mentary grades, continued through Catholic high school 
; in & and college and extended into the circles of our alumni 
and @ and alumnae associations, will be productive of some 
will @ results. 
ess Are we meeting the challenge? By certain standards 
| by @ our graduates fail to measure up to the ideals of their 
fly. | apostolate. Our former students must think, judge, and 
ious @ act as Catholics if they are to survive in the midst of a 
sred Pagan mass, The background of their thought is knowl]- 
the @ ©dge gained in classroom and graduate meetings. The 
men @ ‘eal test of our efforts is to be revealed in the effective 
well @ living of our graduates and former students. 
cters 
TO A NEW COUNSELLOR 
By Corinne Cooper, 1021 E. 46 Street, 
n to Chicago 15, Illinois 
hose # Dear Mildred: 
1ome Mary tells us you have just been appointed counsellor 
ween @ of one of our large metropolitan high schools. Congratu- 
f the § lations! Fortunate, indeed, are those selected to carry 
well § Gods’ little ones His words, His methods and His 
cities § example. Doubly fortunate are they, for His little ones 
e and B in turn often bring God’s good counsel to those who 
much § would counsel. 
1 for Mary tells us, too, that you asked for prayer—you 
eatly § have it—and that you want suggestions that grow out 
opsy- § omy experience. And here you have them. 
iolars 
Counsellor Is Friend and Guide 
ations i . f . : 
. itis The position of counsellor in our city high schools is 
wits not that of admonisher or disciplinarian but rather that 
chool itfriend and guide. As such you and the boys and girls 
eo art ona fine basis. 
of the Guidance or counselling it seems to me is an oppor- 
cation ‘amity to exercise the ways of the great Counsellor, to 
every put into practice His loving care for all creatures of all 
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races, color, and creeds, of all degrees of intelligence and 
success, of all economic and social strata, and to love 
them all, seeing God in them all and hating the weakness 
or evil of their actions though loving the children always. 

Among the ways of the great Counsellor that the high 
school adviser must use is that of listening, unperturb- 
edly—ever listening with little or no comment—listening 
to the unadjusted child’s accusations of others, his ex- 
cuses, his rationalizations, his fears, his avowal, his 
acceptance of himself as he is and his plans for a better 
life, for deep within is God and good. 

Thus another divine method is put to use, that of 
awaiting with patience and merciful kindness the change 
of attitude. Others, at first will not understand such long 
sufferance, such slowness of achievement; in fact, they 
may demand prompt reform. True and lasting change 
of attitude comes from within. Real guidance brings 
about self-guidance, and, strangely, real direction is 
accomplished by indirection. 


Solving a Problem Gives Child Method for 
Future Problems 


Once the problem child, or better, the child with prob- 
lems, has by his own strivings faced himself and solved 
one problem, he will have acquired a method to use for all 
future problems. The counsellor must ignore the criti- 
cism of the overanxious adult who expects the formula 
to be given to the child, and the child to accept and prac- 
tice it. Again the counsellor must listen, this time to the 
adult, with little or no comment, and reveal no confidences 
of the child. 

One of God’s ways of dealing with us is that of for- 
giving and forgetting as soon as we give the slightest 
indication of our desire to be different and better. So the 
adjustment teacher never thinks again of the child’s weak- 
ness or offense, never mentions it to the child or anyone. 

Thus the counsellor accepts faithfully what good the 
child has done and what he is capable of doing. She 
accepts him as he is today without recall of the past. 

Adjusted children when subject to stress may revert 
to a shadow of their old behavior. Then must the coun- 
sellor renew within herself her faith in the child’s ability 
to overcome evil, and again after each offense must the 
renewal be made, even to seventy-times-seven. In each 
such trial the counsellor must always look at the intention 
of heart rather than the exterior appearance. 

We like to picture the child holding the hand of the 
counsellor and she holding our Lord’s hand as the three 
slowly climb upward, the two listening to the little one, 
silently, lovingly, mercifully, patiently and prayerfully. 


Reading to Help a Counsellor 


No doubt, too, you'll want to read. Have you read 
Born That Way,’ by a spastic about spastics, in which the 
spastic who could only scissor-walk can run when he 
sees the light of a mere fire down the street? Or The 
Making and the Unmaking of a Dullard,> by Thomas 
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Edward Shields? Or that capsule of wisdom, “The Ways 
of God, A little Work of Saint Thomas Aquinas,” pub- 
lished by the Basilian Press in Toronto, Canada? You 
could carry this last one in your purse. 

No doubt you will want to think over the techniques 
of the Cenacle House of Retreat that you know and love 
so much. Such generosity and loving kindness the 
Religious of the Cenacle show toward everyone with 
whom they come in contact ! 

It seems that this great city made a wise choice of you 


to help its children and that you assuredly are grateful 
for an opportunity to teach them Good by prayer, sacr 
fice, and example. 
The greatest of His Blessings to you in your new 
work ! 
Sincerely in Our Lady, 
CorRINE Cooper, 


1Johson O’Connor, Born that Way (Williams & Wilkins, 1929), 
“Catholic Education Press, 1909. 


The Audio-Visual in Education 
(Continued from page 94) 


among the best of audio-visual aids in actual classroom 
experience. It goes without saying that he must be 
thoroughly conversant with the audio-visual facilities of 
his school and of his responsibility to use that service to 
the best advantage. If in a given school he is a pioneer in 
establishing an audio-visual department, he must have 
knowledge of the principles and procedures that guide 
one to the best results. 

In actual preparation for classroom use, the teacher 
must select from among the audio-visual aids offered the 
materials best suited to the needs of his group and to the 
purposes he has in view in making use of them. He will 
take the precaution of previewing the materials selected 
and satisfy himself that they will achieve his purpose. 
The planning of appropriate methods for most effective 
use is taken for granted; in fact the teacher should de- 
velop a study guide or manual for the use of chosen ma- 
terial in a planned lesson. 

The teacher sets up the purposes of use and makes 


these known to his pupils. As in all learning the new 
material is to be related to the previous experiences of 
pupils ; there is little good accomplished unless the pupils 
understand the reasons for use and the ends to be 
achieved. It may be and often is necessary to arouse the 
interest of the pupils in new materials that are presented 
for the first time; this interest may be a direct result of 
information or background that the teacher has gathered 
from his own experience. The teacher must draw the 
pupils to participate actively in the learning process by 
instructing them to look for the facts, the main ideas, 
the general impressions, even the special techniques, 
which will help achieve the purposes of the lesson. 

Equally important is the environmental setting in the 
classroom ; no avoidable distractions should be allowed 
to interfere with the project at hand. The final test of 
results is the follow-up—testing whether the pupils have 
achieved in accord with the teacher's plan. 


THREE OF OUR READERS ARE GOING TO WIN AWARDS! 


You may be one of them. Look on page 133 for the interesting details. 
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The Family Rosary for Children. 
By Urban Paul Martin (Grail 
Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana ; 
pages 71; price $1). 


This new Grail publication is a 
little book designed to help boys and 
girls say the rosary. It is the pur- 
pose of the author to attract families 
to say the rosary together every day. 
He calls our attention to the fact 
that our country was placed under 
the patronage of Our Heavenly 
Mother in a very special manner in 
1847. 

Teachers of very young children 
can make use of this little manual to 
draw their pupils to the use of this 
almost universal prayer of Catholics. 
Children learn easily to love their 
Blessed Mother because they see in 
her all the solicitude of their earthly 
mothers, Reference is made to the 
Dominican origin of the rosary and 
to the mightiest of all the rosary vic- 
tories, the Battle of Lepanto in 1571. 
Teachers know that children can be 
taught to meditate, and it is the spe- 
cial effort of this manual to lead 
little children, even the youngest, to 
say the rosary properly through a 
combination of mental and vocal 
prayer. Detailed instructions lead 
the child through the introductory 
prayers, of which the text is given, 
and then explain the meaning of the 
fifteen mysteries or truths of the 
rosary. A two-page unit is devoted 
‘0 each of the mysteries. Each two- 
page unit spreads open before the 
tader or the pupil, and presents the 
text of the explanation of the mys- 
try in a short paragraph on the 
right-hand page, and on the left- 
land page a full-page illustration 
that tells the story of the mystery. 

There is no doubt that the use of 
this attractive manual will give chil- 
tren great help in meditating prop- 
tly on the successive decades of the 
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rosary. The artist has done much to 
enhance the effectiveness of the text. 
We commend this little manual to 
the attention of teachers everywhere, 
even high school teachers. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Jesus Keep Me, by Rev. Robert 
Power, C. M. (Published by the 
Regina Press, New York. New 
Revised Edition, 1950; pages 526; 
price to Religious $1.60 to $5.20, 
according to binding ). 


Jesus Keep Me is a prayer book 
and a guide book for the Catholic 
girl. This new revised edition offers 
the same content as the old edition, 
plus new devotions and prayers, on 
a better quality of paper, in larger, 
clearer type. The prayer book, 
proper, is included in the pages num- 
bered to 414. The Epistles and Gos- 
pels for Sundays and holy days of the 
year, given in the back of the book, 
have a separate paging. 

Father Power’s aim in preparing 
this little book for Catholic girls is 
expressed in the title itself, and in 
admonitions addressed to young 
girls, to be found in appropriate 
places, in the book. It can very well 
be a guide book, to be carried in 
purse or pocket, because in it can 
be found the fundamental doctrines 
and main practices of the Catholic 
Faith. These doctrines are explained 
so that the young girl may under- 
stand them, may realize the impor- 
tance of each in her life and may use 
the pious prayers and practices the 
book offers to “keep her near to 
Jesus.” The teachings of childhood, 
answers to doubts, and suggested 
modes of behavior are recalled in its 
pages. This prayer book contains all 
the usual prayers and devotions to 
Our Biessed Lord, to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and to the saints; the 


Ordinary of the Mass, methods of 
hearing Mass and of assisting at the 
other devotions of our Faith. 

The daily use of this prayer book, 
with a thoughtful heeding of its in- 
structions and counsels, can aid 
young Catholic girls to repeat, 
through every action of their lives, 
the prayer of the title, itself, Jesus, 
Keep Me. 

StsteR M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Pacific Hopscotch. By Sister Maria 
Del Rey of Maryknoll (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1951; pages 181 ; 
price $3). 


The title Pacific Hopscotch is very 
appropriate for a book about a Mary- 
knoll missioner’s travels. Since the 
author is merely recording her own 
experience in the Orient, the nar- 
rative is a sparkling account of mis- 
sion life before and after the war. 
Gaiety, optimism, and cheerfulness 
are felt on every page. Nevertheless, 
the reader senses the undercurrent 
of seriousness of purpose which moti- 
vates all the brave Religious who sac- 
rifice and suffer so much to bring 
Christ to the pagan and to bring the 
pagan to Christ. 

With flourishes of journalistic de- 
tail, the reader is introduced to China 
with its rice fields, its squalor, its 
poverty. Next the Philippines are in- 
troduced. The author has good reason 
to know the country well as she lived 
there nine years—three of which 
were spent in a concentration camp. 

Next a bird’s-eye view is given of 
Guam, Japan, and Korea over which 
the Sisters travel hundreds of miles 
by jeep, bicycle, or on their own two 
sturdy feet. Their’s is a spirit of ad- 
venture and adaptability. 

Finally Sister Maria depicts life 
in Hawaii and on Molokai where the 
world’s most feared malady is ramp- 
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FREE! 
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a typical Archdiocese Course of 
Study shows the many uses in 
your classroom. 


The Curriculum Filmstrip Encyclo- 
pedia contains more than 12,000 full- 
color pictures . . . a basic library of 
filmstrips for the classroom, available 
at all times! 


And they are economical! Our spe- 
cial purchase plan makes it possible 
for your school to own and benefit 
from these tested, full-color teaching 
aids at never-before-possible prices 
. .. prices as low as $1.50 per color 
filmstrip! 


Send for your FREE copy of the 
new Curriculum Filmstrip Catalog de- 
scribing all the wonderful, full-color 
filmstrips available for use in your 
classroom. You will see how easy it is 
to start your own library of film 
lessons. 
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CURRICULUM FILMS 
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Please rush my FREE catalog of 
full-color filmstrips, together with 


the special Catholic Correlation 
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ant, There the brave missioners try to 
carry on the work of the saintly Fa- 
ther Damien. “The privilege of being 
in Molokai is a privilege that only a 
very special friend of the Friend of 
Lepers can appreciate.”’ Indeed, after 
reading Pacific Hopscotch the privi- 
lege of being a missioner is some- 
thing every reader will be able to ad- 
mire, if it is not possible for him to 
share it. 

MoTHER FRANCIS REGIS CONWELL, 

O.S.U. 


Immortal Fire, A Journey through 
the Centuries with the Missionary 
Great. By Sister Mary Just, O.P., 
Maryknoll Sister. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 1951; 
pages 598, with Bibliography and 
Index ; price $7.50). 


To the large number of works al- 
ready published to honor the out- 
standing apostles of various nations 
and peoples, Sister Mary Just adds 
another, a series of biographies which 
surveys the nineteen centuries of 
Christian apostolate. Written in an 
interesting, informative style, and 
evidencing a rich background of 
scholarly research, this book fills the 
general reader with a deeper appreci- 
ation of his faith as he sees how 
brilliant is the radiance of the gospel 
which has spread its light over a 
world in pagan gloom until no cor- 
ner of the earth is now left in utter 
darkness. 

As is noted in its preface, the na- 
ture of this book is not exclusively 
biographical. Nevertheless, it fulfills 
the purpose set for it by its author: 
“to emphasize the human interest of 
the story of the expansion of Christi- 
anity, by high-lighting in successive 
centuries the careers of outstanding 
missioners.” The fact that her own 
Community is still engaged in the 
defense of the farthest outposts of 
Christian civilization probably ac- 
counts for Sister Mary Just’s sympa- 
thetic narration of the exploits and 
conquests of the missionary great in 
the history of the Church. Her stories 
are highly personalized and pulsate 
with the living faith that inspired 
the missioners of whom she writes. 
As the reader meets character after 
character whose career exemplifies 
spiritual greatness and undaunted 
courage he conceives great admir- 
ation for the intrepid missionaries of 
every age and clime. He had read 
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in the pages of church histories some- 
thing of the careers of these great 
leaders of men, but Sister Mary Just 
makes them live and breathe. By her 
accurate research and vivid imagi- 
nation she had been able to add flesh 
and blood to the skeletal forms con- 
tained in compendiums or general 
church histories. 

Certainly no biography is complete 
when it fails to evaluate the role of 
its character in the parade of civili- 
zation. Sister Mary Just does not 
err in this respect. She sparés her 
readers the trouble of recourse to 
reference books by adding brief 
sketches of contemporary world 
events, trends, and personages as a 
background for the missionary activ- 
ity depicted in the various chapters. 
The part each missioner plays in the 
divine plan for the Christianization 
of mankind, and his peculiar relation- 
ship to the civilizations preceding and 
following his efforts is clearly ex- 
posed. Up to the sixteenth century, 
for example, the background sketches 
harmonize with the missionary activ- 
ity of each period. The motives and 
ideas of Paul, Patrick, Augustine and 
Boniface are more or less explained 
by contemporary world events, The 
religion founded by Christ and pro- 
pagated by these first disciples 
triumphed successively over all her- 
esies although sometimes the battle 
was desperate and of century-long 
duration. 

Chapter VII introduces “the dy- 
namic thirteenth-century apostle, 
writer, and mystic, Raymond Lull,” 
whose sympathetic understanding of 
the Jews is a challenge to those who 
persist in viewing the Middle Ages 
as a period of benighted intolerance. 
Appropriately, Lull, who is featured 
in this book as a missionary to the 
Moslems, has been called “the most 
fascinating character of a fascinating 
century.” (p.164) 

Reading further, one becomes ac- 
quainted with the heroic contribu- 
tions of other individuals and groups. 
The two missionary embassies, one 
composed of Dominicans and the 
other of Franciscans, sent by Pope 
Innocent IV to the Mongol leaders 
in an attempt to convert them to the 
Christian faith inspire an adventure 
story that is both thrilling and true. 
Then, St. Francis Xavier, the “Torch 
of the Orient,” who illuminated the 
fansition period from medieval to 
modern times is met. 
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You Need These Books 


in Your Classroom 


New revised edition of an 
“indispensable book” 
—Bishop FULTON J. SHEEN 


The Externals 
of the 
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By Msgr. JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
Revised by REV. JOHN C. O'LEARY 


The standard handbook on Catholic usage brought completely 
up to date, incorporating the many changes in the external 
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part of every school library and of every teacher's bookshelf. 


—RT. REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWAIT, 
Ph.D., Director, N.C.W.C. Dept. of Education. 


Fully illustrated — $4.50 


How much do your students know 
about the Catholic religion? 
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By REV. 
FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
and TIMOTHY MURPHY ROWE 


This fascinating and informa- 
tive series of quizzes—using the 
“Ask Me Another” technique— 
about the many aspects of the 
Church, devotional, liturgical, 
historic, etc., will sharpen the 
wits and improve the minds of 
students and teachers alike. It’s 
a panorama of Christian culture 
—a grand book of fun and in- 
struction, ideal for classroom 
teaching and home entertain- 
ment. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
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Thus are portrayed the men who 
blazed the trail of civilization and 
kindled the fire of the Holy Spirit 
down through the ages on every con- 


tinent and among all peoples. Chap- 


ter titles such as “Facing an Open 
Door,” “ Apostles of a Subcontinent,” 


| “Missioners in Wigwams,” etc. are 


interest-rousing and the pages fol- 
lowing these titles amply justify the 
interest they stimulate. 

In a radiant chapter called 
“Women Apostles,” Sister Mary 
Just pays fitting tribute to the “‘val- 
iant women” who labored to spread 
the faith. It is an historical fact that 


| after the courageous English nuns 


| in the eighth century aided St. Boni- 


face to evangelize the German wilder- 
ness, there followed a break of many 


| centuries in the active mission apos- 


tolate of women. The loose thread 
which lay from the eighth to the six- 


| teenth century was picked up again 
| in 1535 when the first break in the 


medieval, rigidly cloistered life of 
consecrated religious women came 
with the founding by St. Angela 
Merici of the teaching Ursulines. 
One is made keenly aware of the con- 
tributions of these women mission- 
ers. 

Unless one is unusually familiar 
with missionary history this volume 
is a treasure house of information 
about the spread of the gospel. Stu- 
dents of world and church history 
can glean from it a better knowledge 
of the background of world events 
and personages. It can be recom- 
mended not only to the student but 


| also to the average Catholic adult. 


Through its pages, one comes into 
contact with the most brilliant 
“torches of the faith’ whose enthus- 
iasm, ardor, and fervor enkindled 


| that “Immortal Fire” which Christ 


| 





cast down upon earth. Its diversity 


| of material will be a source of know- 


ledge to the student, of interest to 
the average reader, and of deeper 
appreciation of the faith to all. Such 
a collection of biographical sketches 
would not be amiss in the Catholic 
home as a handy reference for the 


| teen-age Catholic student of history 


or the adult reader of newspapers 
and magazines who is daily exposed 
to the pagan pages of modern chron- 
iclers. 

A chapter by chapter select Bibli- 


| ography at the end of the book pro- 


vides ample material for the con- 
venience of readers seeking further 
information about the spread of 


Christianity. Though the book js 
sparsely illustrated, the pictures jt 
contains are artistic, well-chosen, and 
stimulating to the imagination. Ip 
short, this scholarly and interesting 
book would be a spiritual asset to any 
home, school, or library and is wel 
worth its price. Sister Mary Just de 
serves commendation for a task well 
done. 

SIsTER Mary Isase, S.S,J. 


Marita of the Gypsies. By Anne 
Morehead (Ave Maria Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1950; pages 
248). 


“Marita of the Gypsies” by Anne 
Morehead is an enjoyable book for 
the juvenile library. The story is 
woven about the adventures of 
Marita, a little blind orphan girl, 
who was committed to the care of a 
noble gypsy, Janke, by her dying 
father. As the caravan moves over 
the United States, faithful Janke 
makes every effort to find the rela- 
tives of the girl. In the tent where 
she earns money by playing the vio- 
lin, she is befriended and protected 
by Petru, a boy her own age, who 
loves the open spaces and the vagrant 
life of his nomadic race. There is 
sufficient suggestion of the seamy 
side of the life in the caravan—the 
debauchery, cruelty, thievery —to 
make the story have a real gypsy 
flavor. The mystery of the unex- 
plored castle, the jewel smugglers, 
and the murder of Roumi, the gypsy 
who is the villain in the caravan, give 
the story the spice of the mystery 
thriller for the young reader. 

The Catholic atmosphere and the 
consolations of a religion which ever 
seeks to win souls are retained 
throughout the story. The pen pic- 
ture of Benediction at the boy scout 
camp, with the crucifix propped up 
against an oak tree, the aroma 0 
incense mingled with the blue smoke 
of the camp fire, the scouts’ voices 
raised to praise God in the midst of 
the forest, is beautifully drawn. 

When the FBI has taken the situa- 
tion in hand, there is an interesting 
scene where Mass is said for the first 
time in the dreary old castle after 
Marita has recovered her sight. She 
lives happily ever after in the opu- 
lence which is truly hers by right of 
inheritance because the owner of the 
castle is really her great grandfather. 

MoruHer Francis REGIs 
ConweE Lt, O.S.U. 
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This is the second volume in the Youth Music Series 
for Catholic schools, the first book of which has been 
so well received. The songs are charming in their 
natural appeal to childhood and the texts eminently 
appropriate for the educational curriculum, with 
emphasis upon spiritual values such as kindliness, 
reverence, and delight in the simplicity and beauty of 
the child’s own world. The delicate tints which are 
used in the printing of the book represent a new 
use of color in children’s textbooks. Illustrated. 


The present volume carries the imprimatur of Richard 
). Cushing, D.D., L.L.D., Archbishop of Boston. 
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Catholic Thought 
Philosophy and Guidance 


ETHICS 


VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University 


This ethics book is an exposition of a philosophy of 
moral life which finds its roots in the thought of St. 
Thomas. It is the result of more than twenty years 
of college teaching and is written in the style of a 
modern textbook and not in the rigid thesis formula. 
Part | introduces the student to the general theory 
of ethical science. Part Il applies the theory to the 
chief typical problems of moral life. September 4. 
$4.25. A VOLUME IN THE CHRISTIAN WISDOM 
SERIES. 


NATURAL 
THEOLOGY 


GERARD SMITH, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Possessing a directness and simplicity of style that 
cause basic insights in the reader, this book strives to 
generate in the student the same kind of thinking as 
Aristotle's and St. Thomas’. The author tries to teach 
and not merely report what others have taught. He 
states in his introduction that he has written this book 
to achieve a demonstration of the existence and 
nature of God. September 4. $3.50. A VOLUME 
IN THE CHRISTIAN WISDOM SERIES. 


COUNSELING in 
CATHOLIC LIFE 
and EDUCATION 


CHARLES A. CURRAN 
St. Charles College 


Those now doing counseling or those who wish to 
counsel will welcome this practical book which treats 
of ways to further reasonable living, It is the first in 
the field to relate counseling with the Catholic moral 
and spiritual viewpoint. The author gives excerpts 
from actual counseling interviews and offers many 
practical suggestions ee the improvement of coun- 
selling. Coming in Fall. 
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RELIGIOUS LEADERS APPLAUD... 


“A 


For THE First TrimE—a new and dramatic 
technique to help guide the youth of Amer- 
ica facing the difficult civilian-to-military 
adjustments. 

“Are You Ready for Service?”’ is a com- 
prehensive series of 14 one-reel films pro- 
duced by Coronet and designed to orient 
high school students in their planning for 
military life well in advance of induction or 
enlistment. 

Many of the nation’s most responsible 
organizations enthusiastically cooperated 
in this project. Officers representing . . . 


The National Education 
Association 


U.S. Office of Education 
American Council on 
Education 


National Catholic Education 
Association 


National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


The Department of Defense 


... all acted as consultants. 
Intensive research on the psychological, 
moral and physical problems confronting 


re You Ready 


for Service 


“It is a pleasure to congratulate and con. 
mend your company for the foresight di: 
played in undertaking the production of th 
film series on civilian-to-military adjustmen, 
—subjects so desperately needed to prepar 
a generation of youth facing a period of 
compulsory military service.” 


—Rear Admiral S. W. Salisbur 
Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Nay 


young people soon to enter service has re- 
sulted in this series—the first pre-induetion 
orientation films ever produced. 

Here is the nucleus of an entire semesters 
course in preparation for military servier 
Titles of the films in this distinctive series 
are: 

GROUP I— What It’s All About; Your Plans; 
Service and Citizenship. 

GROUP Il—Szearting Now! Getting Read 
Morally; Getting Ready Emotionally; Getting 
Ready Physically. 

GROUP Il1—The Nation to Defend; What 
dre the Military Services? When You Ente 
Service; Military Life and You. 

GROUP IV— Communism; Why You? Your 


Investment in the Future. 


For information on the purchase or rental 
of these films, write: 


Coronet Films 


DEPT. CE 1 
CORONET BUILDING ® CHICAGO 1, ILLINOS 
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Tape Recorders Aid in Learning Modern Languages 


By C. W. BOLDYREFF 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington 6, D. C. 


F ALL the many and serious responsibilities 

which history has thrust upon the United States, 
one—frequently overlooked—is the necessity for Ameri- 
cans to become proficient in the use of foreign languages. 
Whether Americans want it or not, their country has 
been placed in a position where she must exercise leader- 
ship. To lead one must have the capability of communi- 
ating with people; and to communicate, one needs 
language. It is not the exercise of leadership to say to 
others: “Learn our language first.” 


KNOW LANGUAGE TO COMMUNICATE WITH PEOPLE 


During World War II America discovered how woe- 
iully deficient her citizens were in language proficiency. 
Numerous were the cases of lamentable and sometimes 
even tragical misunderstandings due solely to the in- 
ability of the American GI’s to communicate with people 
in the liberated and conquered countries. 

Still vivid in my memory are the scenes which took 
place on the Elbe river in Germany in the Spring of 1945 
when the GI’s joined hands with Russian soldiers, who 
then, for a short period, were almost free from the scru- 
tiny of the watchful eye of the Soviet secret police. There 
was a lot of grinning and back-slapping, but the vital 
questions which burned on the lips of thousands of the 
Russians remained unasked and unanswered. The Iron 
Curtain which divides the unhappy people of Russia 
irom the free part of the world might have been, perhaps, 
kss forbidding today, and Soviet ““Hate-America” prop- 
anda in Russia less effective, had that short first meet- 
ing of the enslaved with the free been more articulate. 

Language is not only a potent weapon of peace. With 
he spectacular development of modern science, art, and 
tchnology, it has also become a powerful tool of prog- 
tess, If some fifty years ago active knowledge of foreign 
languages was conditio sine qua non for only a restricted 
soup of diplomats, today it has become a vital necessity 
it- hundreds of thousands of men and women in prac- 
teally all ways of life. 
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ROUTINE GIVES WAY TO NEW METHODS 


To satisfy this ever growing demand in the field of 
language training, new approaches must be developed, 
new methods introduced. Routine in language teaching 
should be abandoned, standards revised, and more am- 
bitious objectives set. Conditions should be created which 
would permit the student to acquire a solid measure of 
proficiency in a foreign tongue, not just a general idea 
of its grammatical peculiarities. It is no exaggeration to 
say that by and large the living languages were taught, 
and in many instances are still taught, as the classical 
languages—an instrument of cultural growth and of 
language discipline. 

A great experiment was made by the Armed Forces 
during the war in developing a large-scale program for 
language proficiency, when thousands of young Ameri- 
can soldiers were exposed to intensive language training 
in many universities under the ASTP plan. This war- 
time program involved the use of a large number of 
native speakers who drilled the student in the practical 
use of the language six or seven hours every day. 

Naturally this was a costly program which no regular 
school could shoulder under normal conditions. Yet, 
language study can no longer remain a luxury open only 
to a small minority of those who can foot the bills of 
exclusive schools and afford long journeys abroad. In- 
tensive programs should be made available to the aver- 
age student through installation and adequate use of 
appropriate mechanical equipment. 

In several universities in recent years steps have been 
taken to develop a program which would constitute an 
intermediate solution between the old fashioned three- 
hour per week two-year language course, based on gram- 
matical approach, and the intensive four to eight months 
forty-hour per week language program developed in the 
wartime. 

Among the leading institutions which have taken sig- 
nificant initiative in this field is Georgetown University, 
the oldest Catholic university in America. Through its 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, which is part of 
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a highlight in any film program. 
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| ‘introduction of mechanical equipment into the process oi 





the Georgetown School of Foreign Service, under th 
direction of Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., maj 
developments have taken place in the use of audio aig 
The Institute has found a budgetarily feasible solutiq 
of the drill problem, by substituting tape recording my. 
chines for native speakers. 
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There are a few conservatives in the ranks of languag 
teachers who have looked upon some innovations de 
veloped at Georgetown as being rather bold, and voice 
have been heard to speak of gadgeteering. In point ¢ 
fact, it is no more gadgeteering to use the tools which 
modern technology places within our reach for the bet 
ter teaching of languages, than to use typewriters 
write our business letters. At this point I would permi 
myself to borrow a statement made by Professor Lem 
Dostert, Director of the Institute, which seems to e- 
press the idea quite clearly: “It is no exaggeration ty 
say that the development of modern electronics is to th 
teaching and diffusion of the spoken language what the 
printing press was in the fifteenth century in the repro- 
duction and diffusion of the written form of language” 

It would, however, be very wrong to assume that the 


language teaching simplifies the task of the teacher, re- 
duces his réle or in any way replaces him. Although this 
frees him from the tedious task of continual repetition 
(without which language study is inconceivable), it calls 
for very careful preparation and minute planning of the 
recorded material. 


DRILL CONSISTS OF BOTH LISTENING AND 
REPETITION 





The drill hours of the student in the laboratory are 
confined both to listening and repetition. It is in this 
complex process that the student, apart from enriching 
his vocabulary and learning foreign expressions and 
idioms, also polishes his pronunciation, picks up the it- 
tonations of the foreign speaker and, lastly, trains his 
ear and his vocal organs to the specific tonality of the 
language. Every language has its own peculiar melodious 
pattern of speech ; no language is spoken in an even tone, 
there are typical vocal modulations characteristic of the 
given language. Nothing offends the ear of a native 
speaker more than a faulty modulation. A slight grat 
matical mistake, a misplaced accent can pass unnoticed, 
but a wrong raising or lowering of the voice in a wrong 
place invariably shocks the listener. 
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“There exists today no means of influencing 
the masses more potent than the cinema. . .” 


Pope Pius XI 
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zh this “an epoch making work” 

othe “This is an extraordinary and an epoch-making work. It opens up 

t calls and explores a whole new field of Catholic Biblical scholarship. For 

of the Catholics, nothing like it has ever before appeared in the English 
language—nor in any language, for that matter, since this work is 
devoted exclusively to the New Testament. Until now, for similar works 
in our own language we have had to go to non-Catholics . . . 

“There is also a special advantage in a work like this one, which 

is devoted exclusively to a consideration of the New Testament and 
its problems, thus avoiding the complications of trying to deal at the 
same time with both the Old and the New Testament. However, the 
articles of the new work never fail to note all links between the Old and 

— New Testaments when this is necessary . . . 

‘die “Here, in this new Encyclopedia, we are given full and reliable information on every topic connected with the 
7 = New Testament. Here, for example, we find detailed analyses of all the Gospels and Epistles, complete in- 
in this formation on the authorship and purpose of each Gospel and Epistle, a satisfying consideration of the time and 
riching circumstances in which each was written, a clear explanation of all the parables and discourses of Our Lord and 
1s and of each of His teachings” —Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 
the in- “long and painstaking research” 
ins his “A work of obviously long and painstaking research, this encyclopedia will undoubtedly win the same approval 
of the which the previous works of Dr. Steinmueller and Mother Sullivan have merited. It should prove to be of great 
odious assistance to members of the clergy, to biblical students in seminaries and colleges and to well instructed lay 
n tone, people. The appearance of this volume begets the hope that its companion volume on the Old Testament will 

of the not be long forthcoming.” —BROOKLYN TABLET. 
native With More Than 150 Illustrations and Six 5-Color Maps 

gram- PRICE $9.75 

oticed, - Thumb-indexed Edition $11.00 

“— JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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In preparing and recording tape material the teacher 
must bear in mind that, while working in the laboratory 
with his earphones on, the student has no chance to ask 
for or get any explanations. Hence, the material must 
be completely synchronized with the material presented 
in the classroom. New words should be introduced in 
such a manner as to make it possible for the student to 
grasp their meaning by easy deduction from the context 
of the sentence. It should also be remembered that al- 
though the material had been previously explained in 
class, the student still has little chance to retain all the 
words and expressions in memory. Thus, particularly 
during the initial phase of instruction, the sentences 
should be made as clear and self-explanatory as possible. 


Catholic Educators! 


We have important 
news for you. . . 


The new CVE Subscription Plan for the 1951-52 


school year is the answer to your audio-visual budget 
problem. 


Now is the time for you to set up a fine library of 
the most effective audio-visual materials ever pro- 
duced for use in the teaching of religion in the 
classroom. 


The many exclusive features of the new CVE Sub- 
scription Plan make it the most economical and 
convenient method of buying filmstrips and records. 

CVE Subscribers receive 

“Free dividend filmstrips 

*20% discount on all productions 

“Opportunity to budget payments 
(as little as $10.00 per month) 


These and other benefits are avail- 


able to Subscribers. Write today for 
full information. 


Catholic Visual Education, Ine. 
15 Barelay St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@e CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 
on request. 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 
basis. 


e@ CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on 
request. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 
Dept. Cc 
New London, Ohio 


STUDENT GIVEN OPORTUNITY FOR ACTIVE WORK 


In the laboratory the student must be given an oppor- 
tunity to do as much active work as possible. The re- 
cording should be made at a pace permitting the student 
to repeat the sentences after the teacher. Frequent pauses 
should be made to give him a chance to imitate and 
answer questions offered him by the instructor on the 
tape. 

Since each tape runs for a period of thirty minutes, 
the teacher must try not to make the material dull. He 
should endeavor to present it in a form of a story or 
dialogue, and enliven it with humor whenever possible. 
At the initial stage when the teacher is greatly handi- 
capped by specific grammatical situations and a very 
limited vocabulary, this task proves to be very hard, 
almost next to impossible. It calls for a great deal of 
imagination and skill. 

Particular attention must be paid to the form of pre- 
sentation, for it is mainly during the laboratory hours 
that the student does most of his orthoepical drill. 

This fact had struck me at the very beginning of my 
work at the Institute. In preparing one tape I had taken 
special pains in stressing the accents and slightly exag- 
gerating the modulations of my voice. The next day I 
was almost stunned by the rendition of one of my girl 
students, who imitated me in such a perfect manner that 
the entire class burst into laughter. Actually this helped 
her a lot. Listening to normal tapes she failed to notice 
the characteristic modulations, but after this tape she 
began to feel them and has had no trouble ever since. 


TAPE RECORDERS PROVE EXCELLENT FOR 
COMMAND OF LANGUAGE SOUNDS 


One thing which was learned in the Institute is that 
the initial focus should be on the acquisition of a good 
command of the sounds of the language. In this respect 
tape recorders also proved to be an excellent medium. 
There is a considerable difference in the value of similar 
vowels in the English and the Russian languages. Par- 
ticularly annoying to the Russian ear are the English 
double-tone “O’s” and “U’s”. It is practically impossible 
to explain to another person what one has to do to one’s 
own tongue and other vocal organs to pronounce a fa- 
miliar sound in an utterly unfamiliar way. By purely 
empiric methods I discovered that the best way to make 
the student pronounce these sounds correctly is to make 
him sing the guilty vowel in unison with yourself. En- 
deavoring to hit the same note, the student completely 
forgets his tongue, etc., and instinctively does what he 
is supposed to do. At this moment, and before he can 
change the position of his lips, he is requested to say 
the vowel and then a number of words in which this 
vowel is prominently displayed. 
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However, many students feel embarrassed in exposing 
themselves to such vocal exhibitions in public, but in the 
privacy of the semi-enclosed listening booths,,with their 
earphones on, they readily engage in the drill. I was 
much gratified to find one day, upon entering the labora- 
tory, a dozen students absorbed in the singing out in 
different voices but in the same key the “O” and “U” 
concerto. 


TAPE RECORDER LETS STUDENT HEAR 
HIS OWN VOICE 


It is amazing how little we know our own voices and 
how very unfamiliar they sound to us when we first 
hear them on the radio, on gramaphone disks or on a 
tape. The fact that we hear our own speech mainly from 
“within,” so to speak, explains to a great extent the dit- 
ficulty which most of us experience in discerning our 
own mistakes of pronunciation. In this respect the tape 
recording machine is a great help and a time saver, for 
it permits the student to eliminate many such mistakes 
by self-correction. 

For this purpose the student receives a tape with a 
few short sentences recorded by the instructor and a 
written text thereof. First he listens attentively to the 
teacher’s voice, then he makes his own recording of the 
text on the same tape. After comparing the original re- 
cording with his own rendition the student registers im- 
mediately a great difference, and what is even more im- 
portant he becomes conscious of most of his mistakes. 
He marks the sounds which he has mispronounced by 
underlining the corresponding syllables in the text and 
makes another venture endeavoring to improve his pro- 
nunciation. He tries and tries again, recording and lis- 
tening, until he feels that he has done his best, where- 
upon he submits the tape to the teacher. This permits 
the latter to determine what sounds present a real diffi- 
culty for the student and enables him to prepare a spe- 
cial tape with the corrective phonetic drill required by 
the student. Practice has revealed that in this process of 
self-correction, the student can take care of about 40 to 
50% of his mistakes without the help of the instructor. 
There have been cases in which the score was as high 


as 75% 


MUCH LISTENING AND SPEAKING RESULTS IN A 
“FEELING” FOR GRAMMAR 


It has been proved to be true that language in its 
spoken-form does not imply so much the knowledge, as 
the feeling of grammar. This calls for continual listening 
and speaking, and the tape recorder—which makes the 
instructor available to the student vocally for all periods 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 
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11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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of drill—greatly contributes to the development of such 
a feeling. The extensive use of recorded material de- 
voted to particular grammatical situations facilitates the 
presentation of theory by method of induction. For in- 
struction on thes introductory level the principle was 
adopted of making the grammar serve as a medium to 
clarify the already familiar forms of speech, rather than 
using the language to illustrate a theoretical situation. 

“Repetition is the mother of learning,” says a Russian 
proverb which seems to be particularly true in the mat- 
ter of language study. The sound recordings are each 
based on the repetition of a certain number of words 
and expressions in a different order of arrangement. 
After listening to them five to six times, the student 
acquires a fluency which could not have been achieved 
in one month of classroom drill. 


THREE TYPES OF MEMORY UTILIZED 


Basically there are three types of memory: the ear 
memory, the sight memory and the mechanical memory. 
Few are the people who have all three of them equally 
well developed ; more often one of these faculties is more 
effective than the other two. The introduction of pictures 
and mainly of written texts permits the student to take 
full advantage of all of them: he can simply listen, listen 


FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY 


Merry-Go- 
Rounds 


Whirlers 
Steel Slides 
See-Saws 
Swings 


FOR HIGH YOUTH-APPEAL 


FOR SUPERIOR DURABILITY 


Swing Com- 
binations 


Loop-O-Ball 
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Ladders 


Giant Strides 
Bike Racks 
Flag Poles 
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In playgrounds and _ school-yards 
throughout America, Trojan Equip- 
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marked all Trojan products for 54 
reputation-building years. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


TROJ Ay MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 





while following the text or looking at the picture, or 
listen while reading aloud. 

Another important method is dictation. This also has 
the advantage of saving classroom time, which as a rule 
is reserved for analysis, conversation and corrective 
teaching, rather than for repetitive drill. 

In the Institute of Languages and Linguistics there 
are 60 individual semi sound-proof booths available for 
students’ drill. Each of these booths contains an in- 
dividual, combined tape-recorder and play-back ma- 
chine. This type of installation is obviously quite costly 
and is intended to meet a rather intensive and long-term 
specialized language program, but the use of this audio 
aid is perfectly adaptable for the regular high-school or 
college language program. 


ADAPTING THE TAPE RECORDER FOR 
REGULAR LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Indeed, after the first year of experimentation at the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, a laboratory 
was developed for the use of the regular language classes 
in the Georgetown College of Arts and Sciences and in 
the School of Foreign Service. In this laboratory there 
are 120 booths, each of them equipped not with a tape 
recorder machine but with a selector switch containing 
six positions, and with a pair of earphones. Through an 
ingenious device developed by the staff of the Institute 
and the engineers of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, it has been made possible to hear a 
lesson played on the master recorder in every one of 
these 120 booths. 

Experience shows that the use of loudspeakers for 
group listening is much less effective than individual 
listening with earphones. he earphones eliminate all 
foreign noises which are apt to distract the student’s at- 
tention, while the privacy of the booth enables him to 
achieve a far higher degree of concentration. 

The cost of installation of such a booth is much lower 
than that of a booth which contains an individual re- 
cording and play-back machine. It is conceivable that a 
standard high-school or college laboratory would require 
no more than six tape recorders, which would make it 
possible to play three languages at two different levels 
of instruction—elementary and intermediate. 

Although the Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
was opened only two years ago, its methods have already 
aroused very considerable interest in the field of language 
teaching. So far four more universities—the University 
of Washington, Seattle ; Purdue; the American Univer- 
sity ; and the University of Puerto Rico—have organized 
laboratories for language drill along the Institute’s pat- 
tern. 

Sponsoring for two years a round-table meeting on 
linguistics and language teaching, the Institute this year 
has decided to publish a report which contains a whole 
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chapter on the use of laboratories in the field of language 
teaching. This chapter is a result of a round-table discus- 
sion among representatives of ten universities. 


FOUR STEPS IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
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In defining the problem of language teaching, the 
faculty of the Institute has formulated it as follows: 
Language learning involves four distinct steps. The first 
one is the comprehension of new sounds; the second is 
the retention of the new sounds; the third step is the 
activation of what has been retained ; the fourth step is 
the correction. The work of the individual teacher should 
properly be focused on steps 1 and 4—comprehension 
and correction. Steps 2 and 3—retention and activation 
—are the problem of self-teaching and of self-drill, which 
isa sort of mechanical process. 

However, no matter how effective the mechanical aids 
may be, it still remains true that unless a strenuous ef- 
fort is made by the student, no satisfactory results can 
be achieved. Machines may greatly facilitate the learn- 
ing, but one must never forget that language learning in 
fact is over-learning. This is the reason why the writer 
strongly discourages the students from falling asleep in 
the booths on the theory that languages can be studied 
subconsciously by placing a talking gadget under the 
pillow. 


For the Best Letter... 


an award of $25 for the best 
letter on How You Use a Tape 
or Wire Recorder in Your 
Teaching. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR will pay $25 for 
the best letter received on the general subject: 


“How | Use a Recorder in Teaching." 


A second award of $15, and a third award of 
$10 will also be made. 

Prize-winning letters will be chosen on the basis 
of their content of ideas and methods used. The 
subject range may cover the use of tape or wire 
recorders in teaching modern languages; English 
and literature; public speaking; dramatics; correc- 
tion of speech defects; religious instruction; music, 
vocal, instrumental, and appreciation; and any 
other subject of the curriculum in which teachers 
have found tape or wire recorders of practical aid 
in instruction, whether in elementary or secondary 
schools, or Confraternity classes. 

Letters should be postmarked not later than 
November 15, 1951 addressed to THE CATHO- 
LIC EDUCATOR, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Winners will be announced in the January 1952 
issue of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. 
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THERE'S STILL TIME TO ORDER 


PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS 


Time is short, but you still can increase your seating 
facilities with Universal Portable Wood Bleachers. Long 
famous for safety, structural strength, simplicity of 
assembly, comfort, long life, and economy . . . these 
bleachers provide everything you want and need for both 
indoor and outdoor seating. They are easily erected and 
easily dismantled, yet built to hold more than four times 
the rated live weight load; always meet and usually sur- 
pass the most rigid requirements. For, prompt action, 
just select the plan you need from the table of most 
popular sizes below (many other sizes also available) or 
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A Technicolor Tour 


Of America, the Beautiful! 


Shortest Way Home” 


In Technicolor—33 min. 


-RESERVE IT TODAY!___-——~ 


Please send "Shortest Way Home" 
(free except postage) for our use on 
(Date Preference): 

Ist Choice. 


Name 


School .. 


( ) Please send me your free catalog 


of Selected Motion Pictures 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Audio Visual News 


Film on Guidance Problems 

The Other Fellow’s Feelings is the first 
of a new series of discussional films to 
be developed by Young America Films 
under the series title “Discussion Prob- 
lems in Group Living.” 

This one-reel sound film treats of teas- 
ing and ridicule prolonged to the point of 
seriously hurting someone’s feelings. A 
typical school situation is dramatized and 
then the film challenges the audience to 
discuss the problem and discover its own 
answers to this basic problem of group 
living. The film is designed for use with 
grades 5 to 9. (S20) 


Two Safety Films 
By EBFilms 
Directed to the pre-school and elemen- 
tary school child, two new safety films 
have been released by Encyclopaedia Films. 
Both are one and a quarter reels. 


Safety in the Home opens with a family 
scene: mother trips on a doll while carry- 
ing packages to the car in preparation for 
a picnic. While father drives her to the 
hospital Bob tries to pacify his sister, 
Susan, by telling her grownups are care- 
less too. 


Bob proves his point by touring the 
house with Susan and finding several vio- 
lations of safety rules. They list the danger 
spots to the returned parents. Father and 
children decide to spend the weekend mak- 
ing their home safe. 


Fire Prevention (In the Home) opens 
with a fire department representative at a 
school assembly during Fire Prevention 
Week. He shows how they can help pre- 
vent fires by becoming Junior Fire Fight- 
ers. 


The children are given blanks to fill out 
at home which show how they and their 
parents can help in fire prevention. 

By depicting one boy and his dad go- 
ing through their home, with their con- 
versation and the boy’s demonstrations for 
his father, the film allows the audience to 
learn the proper use of matches, the home- 
type fire extinguisher, common danger 
spots, the need of adequate electrical out- 
lets so as not to overload a circuit, and the 
procedure for calling the fire department. 
Both titles sell for $60 a piece or may be 
rented. (S21) 


40th Anniversary Catalog 
Selected Motion Pictures 


The 40th anniversary issue of Associa- 
tion Film’s catalog of 16mm sound films 
and filmstrips, Selected Motion Pictures, is 
now available free to churches, schools, 
seminaries and institutions. Its 60 pages 
illustrate and describe more than 1,400 
educational, religious, and entertainment 
pictures, 

Of interest to our schools are the Teach- 


ing Film Custodian subjects. These films 
are excerpts from feature pictures anj 
short subjects, prepared by educators fo, 
use in the classroom. Selection was mag 
of those best suited to courses in English 
history, social studies, and music. Liste 
among these films are Mutiny on the 
Bounty, A tale of Two Cities, Drums along 
the Mohawk, David Copperfield, Treasur, 
Island, and How Green was My Valley, 
Also described are more than 100 spon- 
sored films which are available for free 
showings as a public service. (S22 


Two YAF Catalogs 
Now Ready 


Two catalogs, Young America l6mm 
Teaching Films, and Young America 
Filmstrips have just been released by 
Young America Films, and are to be had 
for the asking. 

Both are illustrated. The first carries 
descriptive annotations on each of 115 
teaching films. It ends with a two-page 
correlation chart which shows recom- 
mended grade level and the subject area 
for each film. The second groups the film- 
strips under subject heads. (S23) 


Motion Picture to Depict 
Work of Josephites 


The work of the Josephite Fathers in 
the negro field is to be the subject ofa 
16mm motion picture film which Crusader 
Films is undertaking to produce. The title, 
America’s No. 1 Mission Responsibility, 
was selected at the request of the Very 
Rev. Thomas P. McNamara, S.SJ, 
Superior General. 

Crusader Films is a department of 
Catholic Visual Education, Inc., whose 
head, Charles V. Martignoni, is the direc- 
tor-producer of this new film, under the 
general supervision of the Josephite Fa- 
thers. The script and scenario are the 
work of Paul M. O’Brien, editorial direc- 
tor of Catholic Visual Education, Inc 
and author of the motion picture Inside 
the Vatican. 

Warren Coleman, negro actor-producer, 
is supervisor of the production. The lead- 
ing part will be taken by William Greaves, 
negro stage, screen, radio and television 
actor, who starred in Lost Boundaries. He 
will be supported by Rev. Edward V. 
Brunner, S.S.J. of the Josephite Fathers. 
«$24) 


Cure of Ars’ Life 
Soon Seen on Film 

The Priest and the Devil, a new motion 
picture presenting the life of the Cure of 
Ars, will soon be released, with English 
dialogue, by Simpex Religious Classics, 
a New York film company devoted to the 
production and distribution of top-ranking 
Catholic Films. 

The Priest and the Devil depicts dt 
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matically the intense struggle for souls 
between the humble, courageous Cure of 
Ars and the devil. This film will be re- 
jeased for school, parish, and club show- 
ings, only. It will not have theatre or TV 
presentations. 

The saintly Cure of Ars is portrayed 









nade with touching realism by George Rollin, 
lish, # poted French film star. J. D. Trop, former 
isted producer of Paramount Pictures, is direct- 





































the Hing the American version of the film. 
long Father John F. Mooney, playwright and 
sure Hi smember of the Catholic Actors Guild of 
ley, New York, provides technical advice and 
pon- some of the narration for this film about 
free the patron saint of parish priests. 
Three other films will also be soon re- 
leased by the same company: Loyola; I 
Will Be Love (about the Little Flower) ; 
and Our Lady of Mercy. All have expert 
omm Catholic supervision and direction. (S25) 
erica 
| by Beginning Nature Study 
had S.V.E. Filmstrip Series 
rte Beginning Nature Study is a series of 7 
115 filmstrips, in color, made from photographs 
page (captioned ) which show the habitat of 
com. q common birds, insects, animals, and wild 
ares flowers, and how they live, how they are 
film. Protected from enemies, and identifying 
characteristics. (S26) 
Story of Egypt 
ol S.V.E. Filmstrip Series 
ofa The Story of Egyptconsists of 5 black 
sader and white filmstrips, intended for both 
title, intermediate grades and high school 
bility, dasses. Life in ancient Egypt is dealt with 
Very through actual photographs of the region, 
S.J, 9 maps, museum specimens, and diagrams 
which are captioned and subtitled. 
nt of Strips average 63 frames and list at 
whose # $3.50. The set is $16.25. (S27) 
direc- 
r the 
e Fa- e 
e the 
direc- Contributors to This Issue 
Ine. (Continued from page 90) 
Inside years. He had previously been principal of 
three high schools: St. Michael’s, Brook- 
ducer, lyn, N. Y., Chaminade, Dayton, Ohio, and 
: lead- Si. John’s, Philadelphia. He received his 
eaves; BBS. from the University of Dayton and 
vision Bi tis M.A. from Catholic University of 
es. He Hf America, his major being religion. He 
rd V. Bins contributed to The Catholic School 
athers. Journal, The Shield, and publications of 
his community. 
Corinne Cooper 
motion Miss Cooper is a graduate of Chicago 
ure of Smal College, with also a Ph.B. degree 
inglish tom the University of Chicago and a 
lassics, master’s degree in education from Loyola 
to the University, Chicago. She has been vari- 
anking wsly tercher in elementary schools, as- 
‘isiant principal of Hirsch Junior H. S., 
ts dra- Chicago, administrative assistant Phillips 
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Senior H. S. and adjustment teacher at 
Gage Park Senior H. S. of Chicago, where 
she teaches social studies. For the past 
several years she has had “the fine oppor- 
tunity of working with boys and girls who 
have problems” who are especially as- 
signed to her. She attributes what she 
knows about counselling, to the Religious 
of the Cenacle, Chicago. 


Constantin W. Boldyreff 

Mr. Boldyreff is a professor of Russian 
language and lecturer in the psychological 
warfare course at Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics. Both his education and his subsequent 
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activities have been varied. After training 
with the Russian Cadet Corps, he studied 
for master’s degrees in both civil and 
mining engineering at the University of 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He also studied 
sociology and philology for three years, in 
Yugoslavia. Then he put in six years of 
engineering and managerial experience, 
four years of active underground activities 
directed against the Communists and 
Nazis, and four years of teaching lan- 
guages and related subjects. He has pub- 
lished studies in Russian and Serbo- 
Croatian ; he has also contributed to Look, 
Reader’s Digest, Catholic Digest, and 
American Federalist. 


Most Educators are choosing 


the 





MCc300 Delineascone 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 


for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 


offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 


360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames . 


remains cool for comfortable handling . . 


slides and back again. . . 


. . lamphouse 


. instant switch from filmstrip to 


. triple action fan cooling . . . choice of 3 


AMERICOTE objectives, achromatically and anastigmatically balanced for 


clarity, color, and brilliance . . 


plates—nothing to scratch filmstrip surface . . 


»» « fingertip elevating lever . . 
most projectors with double the wattage. 


. instantaneous film threading . . 


. No pressure 


. silent autofocus slide carrier 


. 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than 


For literature or the name of 


your nearest AO distributor, write Dept. X198 


American 


© Optical 





INSTRUMENT DIVISION ¢ BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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SERVICE COUPON 51-2 


For obtaining further information about 
products advertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those described in the 
News of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 

Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me further information 
about products advertised or described 
which I have encircled, without cost 
to me: 











Sli Hanes, D. B., & Sons............... 85-88 
B4 Herder, B., Book Co........... Cover 3 
BS Kenedy, P. J.. & Soms............... 

Bé , Bee B. Bi, Cor... Cover 4 
i i Scene cngvebebocveshsetsis 125 
Oe eS Orr 131 
$13 National Cimema Service............. 128 
S14 New Jersey’s Boystown ............- 136 
SiS NMe-Ast Filme, Emc.........0.22.0.2000% 128 
BS Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, Inc...... 92 
BID Regimn Prees .......ccccccccccvvcces 110-111 
S10 Simpex Religious Classics............ 129 
Bll Singer, f, Wie Co. ae aseenee aes = 
$16 Trojan —— quipment Co.... 

$17 Universal B i TL oA vessnessen ss 133 
B12 Wagner, Joseph F., Inc..............- 129 
ee aa 130 
B13 Warp Publishing Co.................-- 125 
S19 Young Sh s.5acisgesepeens 134 


B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8, B9, 
B10, B11, B12, B13 

$1, $2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
$10, S11, $12, $13, $14, $15, S16, S17, 
$18, S19, S20, S21, S22, $23, S24, S25, 
$26, S27 





Will You Help 


New Jersey’s BOYSTOWN «scl 


CHRISTMAS CARDS THIS YEAR? 







Churches—Schools—Organizations 


MAKE MONEY 


and Individuals 


just showing your friends these wonderful Christmas 
Cards direct from New Jersey’s Boystown! Not only 


will you make handsome profits for your pet project, but you will be equally 
surprised with the excellent quality of these fine cards and gift wrappings. 
Send in the coupon below NOW and receive your $5.50 assortment by return mail. 


(You make $2.50 on the Trial Assortment!) 


LARGE ORDERS. 





ae 


FOR PROMPTNESS 
with your first order 
—a beautiful 6 inch 


lastic 
lessed 


unbreakable 
statue of The 
Virgin hand painted 
in old an blue. 
Send no money with 
your Trial Order — 
you pay only the 
wholesale price after 
you sell the cards. 
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EXTRA COMMISSIONS ON 


New Jersey's Boystown Dept. (CE) 


499 Belgrove Drive 
Arlington, New Jersey 


Dear Father Looney: Please send me 
the trial assortment of five sample 
boxes of Christmas Cards and Gift 
Wrappings. Also send me the wholesale 
price list and my FREE statue. 


Ns So ee ee. wo ches 
Address .. 
City 
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Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 









College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., M§ 
in E., A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; busi 
social work; chemistry and biology 
laboratory technician; creative writing; Dre: 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ap 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar, 





Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited, 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Seer 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports, Vij 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, §q 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Ed 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and P. 

ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean, 





Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, la 
technician, nursing education, graduate educ 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean. 





Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for girls 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher 
aration, home economics, medical techn 
nursing education, secretarial training, j 
ism, social service, dramatics, art, music 
cation, general liberal arts and_ sciences. 
ducted by the Sisters Adorers of the Most 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 














Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bathelors 


degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis- 
tration. Master’s degrees in Arts, Science, Busi 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
ROTC. Day session for men only; Evening se 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar. 









St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, 
Separate schools: business administration, edu 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pf 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for 
details. 
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Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominica 
Fathers. A Liberal Arts college for men gra 
degrees in the arts and sciences and 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 
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Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit F 
Colleges of liberal arts, business adminis! 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; s¢ 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; 
school and high school. Department of Ed 
Army and Navy R.O.T.C. units. Addrest 
Registrar. 
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